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| features, but also its earnest lesson. You 

| have had your man’s newspaper with its 
‘*woman’s page”; read now our woman’s 
newspaper with its ‘page for men.” We 
have tried to show you that the same 

| human interests are common to both. We 

| have tried to ask you in the midst of 

| your smiling to take us in earnest, grant 
us the credit of our work. The Woman’s 

| Post has emphasized, as never before, 

| the place of women in journalism beside 
her brother worker, but a segregated 

| newspaper is not the ideal of this age 
when men and women labor together. 

| 

} —_—_~+or—___— 

| Mr. Hamilton Willcox writes from New 


It is important to correct the statement 
| which has been widely published that the 
| highest court of New York has decided 
| that the Legislature cannot enfranchise 
| women. The court decided, in the case of 
| Matilda Joslyn Gage, an official copy of 
| which decision is now before me, simply 
that school commissioners are no excep- 
tion to the general rule, and that if the 
Legislature cannot enable women to vote 
for other officers at State elections, it 
| cannot enable them to do so for school 
| commissioners. The undersigned was _ 
cially consulted in this case, and, for 
many reasons, strongly advised that no 
appeal be taken at present on the Legiela- 
| ture’s general power. That matter, as far 
as this case is concerned, was, at his re- 
quest, allowed to go by default. The 
Gage case, in many respects, was not a 
proper one in which to discuss that great 
matter. Whenever that point comes to 
be argued before the Court of Appeals, if 
| it ever is, it will need to be done on a case 
| deliberately made up and very carefully 

repared. In the Gage case, the law in 
avor of the Legislature’s power, of which 
there is an abundance, was not presented 
to the court atall. It happens that nearly 














ALL SAINTS DAY. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 





One feast, of holy days the crest, 
I, though no Churchman, love to keep; 
All Saints,—the unknown good that rest 
In God's still memory folded deep; 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name; 
Men of the plain heroic breed 
That loved Heaven’s silence more than fame. 


Such live not in the Past alone, 
But thread to-day the unheeding street, 
And stairs to Sin and Famine known 
Sing with the welcome of their feet. 
The den they enter grows a shrine, 
The grimy sash an oriel burns, 
Their cup of water warms like wine, 
Their speech is filled from heavenly urns. 


About their brows to me appears 
An aureole traced in tenderest light, 
The rainbow-gleam of smiles through tears 
In dying eyes by them made bright, 
Of souls that shivered on the edge 
Of that chill ford repassed no more, 
And in their mercy felt the pledge 
And sweetness of the further shore. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The 26th Annual Convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is in session at Washington, D. C. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell are attending the meetings. 

+ @>-__——— 


Last Sunday’s edition of the Boston 
Post was a ‘*woman’s number,” being the 
first known paper ever produced entirely 
by the work of women. It was abrillisnt 
success, all the departments being ably 
managed by experienced journalists, and 
the active young women reporters doing 
their work con amore. Much credit is due 
to the managing editor of the issue, Mrs. 
M. A. Worswick, otherwise known as 
Amy Robsart.”’ 

— — — —— 


In a leading editorial, Mrs. Worswick 
says of the paper: 

It is an experiment—whether failure or 
snecess the public may pass judgment. 
As an experiment it has involved the 
work of organizing a new staff of edi- 
tors, reporters, correspondents and special 
writers within one week’s time, and the 
creating of a thirty-two-page paper in 
which, true to its pledge, every line has 
been written or edited by women. 

She pays a graceful and heartfelt trib- 
ute to the women journalists of New Eng- 
land, and especially to the Boston women, 
many of whom, Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
Mies Armstrong, Mrs. E. G. Sutherland, 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill and others, helped 
personally and cheerily in getting out the 
paper. The Post had editorials by Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Moulton, Mrs. Dietrick, Miss 
Blackwell and Mrs. Wells. Mrs. Worswick 
Closes with a word of gentle wisdom for 
brother journalists : 

To the men everywhere, greeting: This 
is an experiment which has its humorous 





| every class who now have the suffrage in 
| New York first got it from the Legisla- 
| ture, and that when the constitution was 
| formed the highest legal authority decided 
| that the Legislature continued to have 

this power; also, that when the constitu- 
| tion was first formed, women were voters 
under it for all elective offices but mem- 
bers of Assembly. When this and a mul- 
titude of other lega) facts are properly 
presented to the court, its decision is 
almost sure to be in our favor, especially 
| a8 many of its own decisions uphold our 
position. Hence there is no ground for 
discouragement in the court’s recent ac- 
tion. If the word ‘‘male” is not struck 
out of the constitution this year—and it 
is not likely to be—the Legislature can 
| still exercise the power it has always had. 


| Rev. J. W. Bradshaw, of the Congrega- 
| tionalist church of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
| preached a sermon against woman suf- 
| frage, on a recent Sunday morning, being 
greatly concerned lest the bad women 
should out-vote the good women. The 
| Ann Arbor Democrat reviews the sermon, 
| and calls attention to the fact that ‘‘there 
are so few bad women, comparatively 
speaking, that, as a class, they never at- 
tempt to assert themselves in any place 
of civil government whatever.” The Dem- 
ocrat says that Mr. Bradshaw's sermon 
carried little conviction, and proceeds to 
console him in this fashion: 

Be sure women will vote, the conserva- 
tives to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
and when that day comes, bad men and 
women will largely become a factor of 
forgotten history, while the present op- 
ponents of the cause will grasp the hand 
of the pioneer, and proudly exclaim, *‘We 
killed a bear, didn’t we, Peggy?” 
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The Chicago Woman’s News for Jan- 
uary contains portraits and sketches of 
the members of the Illinois Woman’s Ex- 
position Board. Among them is one well 
known to the readers of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee, 
president of the Cairo Woman’s Club and 
Library Association, and one of its found- 
ers. Mrs. Candee has been a student, an 
artist and a writer to a considerable degree. 
| She was one of the first Chautauqua grad- 
uates in 1882, and is active in church 
affairs and other good work, including suf- 
frage forwomen. Mrs. Candee is a happy 
wife of twenty-five years’ standing and a 
lovely daughter and a son of fine promise, 
who has recently entered his father’s firm 
as a partner, do her honor as a mother. 


ih tae 








At the annual meeting of the Dorches- 
ter Woman Suffrage League, held at 
Blake Hall, Jan. 26, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield 
presided. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Fifield, Rev. William R. Lord, of Christ 
Church, Miss Gertrude Jacobs, H. B. 
Blackwell and Miss Blackwell. The re- 
port of the treasurer, Miss M. E. Noyes, 
showed the receipts of the year to be $142, 
and expenses $80, leaving a balance of 
$62. The League voted to contribute $100 
to the fair to be held next fall by the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
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tion. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell; 
treasurer, Miss M. E. Noyes; secretary, 
Miss AnnaG. May; executive committee, 
Mrs. M. M. Eliot, Mrs. F. M. G. May, 
Mrs. T. E. Billings, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 
Mrs. A. E. Swan, Mrs. K. L. Bullard, Miss 
Grace E. Forsythe, W. R. Cundy, Mrs. 
Bosworth, Miss C. 8. Callender and Mizs 
8S. F. King. A parlor meeting of the 
League was held Feb. 8, at the house of 
Mies 8. F. King, Harrison Square, where 
plans were laid for future work. 


+> 
— — 





A memorial meeting in honor of the 
late Mrs. Gordon L. Ford (Emily Ells- 


worth Ford) was held in the chapel of | 


Grace Church, Brooklyn,on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 30. Dr. Brewster, the rector of the 
church, presided, and paid an eloquent 
tribute to the rare character of Mrs. Ford. 
Among the other speakers were the Rev. 
Dr. R. 8. Storrs, Mr. James McKeen, Mrs. 
Lucia Gilbert Runkle and the Rev. John 
W. Chadwick. Mrs. Ford’s social and 
literary influence was second to that of 
no other woman in Brooklyn, and her 
wonderfully refined, wholesome and stim- 
ulating personality was entirely worthy 
of the honor thus paid her by the fore- 
most men and women of the city. 
Mrs. Ford collaborated with Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle in the charming volume of 
‘Karly Prose and Verse” in the Distaff 
Series, recently published by the Harpers. 


— —— — — 


NEW ZEALAND NEWS. 


. A letter from John Farrell, Esq., of 
Auckland, New South Wales, to the Cour- 
ier of St. Louis, Mo., gives a lively and 
graphic account of the character and re- 
sults of the recent New Zealand elec- 
tions in which the women, for the first 
time, codperated with the men. It de- 
serves a careful perusal : 


The first general election in New Zea- 
land under the female franchise has just 
taken place. On this account it attracted 
great attention throughout the Australa- 
sian provinces. ‘How would the newly 
enfranchised womén vote?” was a sub- 
ject about which a great deal of specula- 
tion prevailed. The Tory party had large 
hope of persuading them to restore the 
old order of things. The President of the 
Woman Suffrage League, Sir John Hall, 
who has long been indefatigable in his en- 
deavors to have women invested with 
voting power, is the most prominent op- 
ponent of any interference with land-own- 
ing privileges in New Zealand. No sooner 
had the bill conferring on women the 
right to vote become law than the two 
parties set to work training them, to se- 
cure votes, and teaching them from oppo- 
site points of view just how the country 
could be saved. There was a general 
opinion prevalent at one time that female 
voters would not, to any great extent, 
avail themselves of their newly admitted 
right. It was urged that their presence 
at the polling booths would subject them 
to coarse badinage and insult, even if 
they were not mobbed by the contending 
factions. But the women feared none of 
these things—and with reason, as has 
since been shown. There was not any- 
where, during the whole of the elections, 
which took place on one day, a single in- 
stance of women being subjected to rough 
treatment or — themselves. 
The proceedings were decorous and 
gravely earnest, there being less drunken- 
_ or fighting than on any former occa- 
sion. 

The women flung themselves into the 
campaign eagerly. They held meetings 
of their own, or attended together with 
male friends or relatives those being held. 
They discussed every question on the po- 
litical programme with an especial palate 
for those of liquor prohibition, the min- 
imizing of the gambling evil, and so on. 
There were officially reckoned to be in 
the colony 146,946 women over 21, and 
therefore competent to vote, of whom 
8,502 are Maories. There seems to have 
been a miscalculation somewhere, though, 
now that the numbers are up. Allowing 
for circumstances which caused the re- 
cording of a fuller percentage of possible 
votes than ever before and for increase of 
voters caused by immigration, the female 
vote seems to be extraordinarily large. 
Many young women who hesitated about 
being over 21, for a mere census taker, 
boldly took the plunge for a vote. They 
became a commanding force in the elec- 
tion, one result of which has been to give 
the movement for securing female suf- 
frage a marked impetus in all the cvulonies. 
Of those, South Australia will, I think, 
be the next to adopt the principle. And 
now, having led up to the great effect, let 
me describe it. 

For the government, 54; for the opposi- 
tion, 13; independents, 3! That was the 
answer of the men and women of New 
Zealand. The leader of the opposition, 
Mr. Rodeston, lost his seat. So did the 
opposition whip. Sodidevery prominent 
man on that side. ‘The opposition, repre- 
senting hostility to the new spirit of New 
Zealand legislation, and representing ful) 


money bags, was contumeliously fired 
into the political dust-bin. The few mem- 
bers of that party who were returned did 
not secure seats, in most cases, because 
they were oppositionists, but for other 
reasons. In every district in the colony, 
save one or two, there was, leaving out of 
account the assumed strength of the fe- 
male vote, a distinct increase in the num- 
ber of those who favored the Govern- 
| ment’s policy over that shown at the last 
| election. Of the independents, one is Sir 
| George Grey, who was returned at the 
head of the poll for the city of Auckland, 
| by an immense majority. Independence, 
in his case, does not mean hostility to the 
| government or its programme. Another 
| is Sir Robert Stout, one of the ablest and 
most advanced men in the colony, and an 
extreme advocate of anti-liquor legisla- 
tion, of whom the same may be said, 
although Sir Robert looks to the premier- 
ship. To sum up, the election has been a 
mighty victory for the country and a na- 
tional endorsement of what they have 
done and of what they propose doing. 
They go back to office cheered and 
| strengthened. Of the labor members who 
were returned three years ago, several 
were defeated, but in most instances their 
places were taken by government sup- 
porters, which means, politically, the 
same thing. New Zealand continues to 
thrive. JOHN FARRELL. 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
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HOW WE VOTED IN JOLIET. 


JOLIET, ILL., FEB. 10, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I always said I would vote, if I lived 
long enough, and that I would study the 
papers and learn to vote intelligently. I 
liked to go to political meetings, but 
would not have let my daughter parade 
in processions, if the result of the cam- 
paign had depeuded on it. I paid my 
taxes, too, and never quarrelled with the 
assessor, except once when he proposed 
to leave me out, because there was no 
man in the house. I told a friend of mine, 
who came to a campaign meeting with 
her pocket full of ‘‘goodies,” that I did 
not believe we should ever get the fran- 
chise till we outgrew peanuts. But the 
men, without waiting for that, gave us a 
nibble at something better; a chance to 
vote in school matters. As we had been 
teaching or signing school reports all our 
lives, there was not much risk, after all. 

We had no Suffrage Club in Joliet, so 
we hailed the W. C. T. U., and asked them 
to hitch us on to their car. A meeting was 
called, and the temperance rooms were 
modestly chosen for the place. You 
ought to have seen them squeeze in— 
teachers, business women, social leaders, 
and mothers of professional sons and 
daughters. From all churches and politi- 
cal parties women came—the very heart 
and brain of our city. Two women shared 
the organ stool, and I lent my chair 
by turns to two or three more. I did not 
mind standing, for when I wished to 
speak, I already had the floor; though 
how to end my speech without sitting 
down, was a puzzle. 

The president got so tangled up in 
motions and amendments, ard turned so 
red in the face, that I offered to help her 
out; saying that the men would laugh at 
us. But she did not care for the men. 
They weren’t there. Even Mrs. Moss, 
who had been County Superintendent, 
could not state her motion intelligibly. 
She had been defeated in a second election 
and was now opposed to risking any 
woman on the ticket. I thought it was 
a pity if the men could not do, with our 
help, what they once did alone; and a 
reporting editor, who had wiggled in, 
accredited me with ‘some keen-edged re- 
marks.” 

‘*The point is to vote,” said the presi- 
dent emphatically. ‘‘Next will come 
municipal suffrage, and then we gre 
going to clean out the saloons.” 

That editor said it was the best-behaved 
political assembly he ever saw; and he 
invited us to go with him and learn how 
to use the Australian ballot. 

The Republican party nominated that 
identical Mrs. Moss, and she was elected 
by an overwhelming majority. Party 
conveyances brought women to the polls 
by the hundreds ; and the streets for blocks 
around were lined with family carriages 
bringing the very elite of the city. No 
office or store could have been more 
orderly than that polling-place; and never 
was womankind treated with more sen- 
sible courtesy. Cigars were instantly 
quenched, and crowds of men parted right 
and left, at the word, ‘‘A lady is coming.” 

As for me, I cast my first vote for a 
woman, with my daughter at my side, 
and her husband minding the baby in the 











carriage. O. B. A. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. CAROLINE M. HastINnGs offered an 
order at the last meeting of the School 
Committee, that vivisection be prohibited 
in the schools of Boston. 

Miss KATE SANBORN, of St. Louis, Mo., 
daughter of Hon. E. B. 8. Sanborn, of 
Franklin, N. H., has been elected city 
librarian of Manchester, N. H. 

Miss A. G. E. Hops, a graduate of the 
Liverpool (England) Training School, 
and one of the first teachers employed ‘by 
Mrs. Hemenway, is the efficient superin- 
tendent of the Boston cooking schools. 

Miss GRACE WHITE, the youthful 
daughter of Mrs. Sallie Joy White, of 
the Boston Herald, inherits her mother’s 
journalistic ability, and is winning her 
way to an honorable place among the 
younger newspaper women. 

PRINCESS VICTORIA is said to be the 
cleverest of the daughters of the Prince 
of Wales. She is twenty-five years old, 
hearty, jolly, full of tact and aplomb. 
She carries on at least half her mother’s 
correepondence and is full of energy and 
resources. 


Mrs. SOPHIA BRAEUNLICH, business 
manager of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal of New York, was by a recent 
action of the British Imperial Institute 
made one of the twenty life fellows of 
that honorable organization. She is the 
only woman member in the United States. 

Miss HELEN M. WINSLOW, president of 
the Women’s Press Association, was the 
guest of the Boston Press Club last week, 
and related, much to everybody’s amuse- 
ment, some of the more interestiag things 
connected with her experience as night 
editor of the Sunday Post, which for one 
issue was handled exclusively by women. 

Mrs. Laura E. RICHARDS, the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, read with 
much acceptance from her own ‘Captain 
January,” and various poems, in aid of 
the Woman’s Alliance, at the Second 
Church in this city, Feb. 14. She reads 
with remarkable dramatic ability and sur- 
prising change of voice to suit the dit- 
ferent characters. 

Mrs. Jura C, R. DorR is described in 
the woman’s Sunday Post as a gentle- 
faced, lovable, white-haired matron, 
whose literary work has always been an 
‘after consideration,” since her home and 
its interests and her social ties have 
always stood first. She says: ‘‘ The 
brightest rewards of literature are not 
material ones—they are the joys of crea- 
tion and the friendships formed through 
one’s work.” 

Miss ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, hav- 
ing nearly finished her winter course 
classes on ‘“Topics of the Day,” will be able 
to give elsewhere her valuable lecture, 
“Two Eminent Scientific Women’—an 
interesting résumé of the work of Mary 
Somerville and Caroline Herschel—or the 
charming story of ‘‘The Married Life of 
John and Abigail Adams,” which is full of 
historical information. These lectures 
will be given for women’s clubs at the 
very low price of $10 and expenses. 
These who would seize this rare oppertu- 
nity may address Miss Gould at Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Mrs. ELviott F. SHEPARD is planning 
the erection of a church near her country 
home on the Hudson as a memorial of her 
husband. It is to be beautiful in archi- 
tecture, and will be the most costly 
church edifice ever erected by one in- 
dividual in the United States. Mrs. Shep- 
ard makes it a point to carry out every 
enterprise that her husband was engaged 
in in such a way as he would have done 
had he lived. There is no difference in 
the gifts to different charities, no changes 
have been made in the household or the 
newspaper or in any other thing in which 
he was interested. 

Miss LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY assumed 
her duties as postmistress at Auburndale, 
Mass., on Feb. 1. Miss Carrie L. Bourne, 
the retiring official, who resigned last 
October, has been long connected with 
the office, first as assistant to her father 
who was postmaster for many years. At 
his death she was almost unanimously 
endorsed as his successor, and received 
her commission from President Cleveland 
in October, 1888. The following spring 
President Harrison renewed that com- 
mission. Miss Bourne’s ability has won 
the respect and admiration of her patrons. 
Her marriage with Dr. Brewster, of 
Vermont, will probably take place early 





in the summer. 
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EQUAL BRIGHTS IN KENTUCKY. 


LExIneTON, Ky., Fes. 11, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Having been in Kentucky but a few 
days, and having already seen many hope- 
ful signs for equal rights, in this the 
home of some of our best workers, let me 
send the JOURNAL my first impressions. 

The air in Lexington is charged with 
coal dust and courage. 

A glance at the advertising columns ofa 
Lexington paper shows that women are 
in business here. These names sometimes 
reappear in the society notes, showing a 
progressive tone in all circles. The town 
papers last week mentioned that a young 
colored woman had just qualified for the 
third time as notary public in this city. 

An interview with Miss Laura Clay is 
always encouraging. One feels that 
work, in hands so energetic and capable, 
is sure to prosper. She thinks public 
sentiment is constantly becoming more 
favbrable to equal rights. She believes 
heartily in organization and agitation. 
‘‘Opposition,” she says cheerfully, *‘is in- 
finitely preferable to indifference.” 

The Lexington Business College is doing 
good work for the town, and, incidentally, 
for the cause of equal rights. ‘He that 
hath eyes to see, let him see.” The tone 
of the college is business-like and helpful. 
On the first floor up, real estate agents, 
horsemen, newspaper correspondents, and 
men of various professions have offices. 
Several of these firms have young lady sten- 
ographers. A cosy office at the head of 
the stairs is that of two Virginia girls 
whose sign reads “Typewriters and 
Stenographers.” They look as con- 
tented as independent girls should feel. 
They are rather under the wing of the 
college, and tell a pleasant story of the 
willingness of the faculty to ‘“‘lend a 
hand.” 

Upstairs are the recitation-rooms and 
the private offices of the members of the 
faculty. The school is particularly well 
equipped and “up to date.” There are men 
and women in the faculty, young men and 
maidens in the recitation-rooms. Inter- 
views with several members of the facul- 
ty on the subject of the practical working 
of co-education in this college all had the 
same result, each one gave the most un- 
qualified praise of the work done by the 
girls who have entered the college and of 
the influence of their presence upon the 
young men. One-third of the pupils are 
girls, who enter every department of 
study, and are graduated, and do good 
work as stenographers, bookkeepers, 
typewriters and telegraphers. 

One of the gentlemen I talked to was 
especially cordial in his commendation of 
the work done by the girl students. ‘*The 
young ladies enter with a purpose,” he 
told me, ‘‘in nearly every case. They do 
excellent work. Their influence upon the 
young men is good in every way, their 
manners and their work alike improve. 
There is, in a co-educational school, just 
the kind of honest, interesting competi- 
tion that is good for every student. Co- 
education is the best possible thing for a 
school; co-operation is the best thing for 
men and women everywhere. The sooner 
people realize that plain truth the better 
for men and women alike.” 

One is used to hearing of Kentucky’s 
‘fair women and brave men.” I have 
learned in a short stay here that some of 
the women are brave as well as falr. 
Judging from the specimen I have given 
you, am I not right in thinking some of 
the men fair as well as brave? 

HENDERSON DAINGERFIELD. 
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REFORM NEEDED AT CARLISLE. 


A correspondent writes from New 
Castle, Pa. : 

‘Your paper has just arrived, and 
almost the first thing my eye fell on was 
the refusal of the Carlisle Bar Association 
to admit a woman. When you read the 
enclosed, from the New Castle News, you 
will not wonder that they do not want a 
woman among them: 


PUBLIC OUTRAGE. 


The Governor Will Take a Hand. 


A Man Convicted of Marder by a Drunken 
Jury, and Sentenced to be Hanged by a 
Scheming Judge. 


Carlisle, this State, has a queer way of 
doing things. A policeman was shot some 
time ago in the edge of that city, and the 
clue was fastened to a young man, who 
was placed on trial for his life. Public 
opinion was against him, and the Judge, 
before whom the case was tried, was a 
candidate for 7. 4 * A. 
curry favor amon e people, he orde 
that the jury be given all the whiskey 
they could drink, and in spite of able 
lawyers and influential friends, the young 
man was convicted of murder. 

The only witness they had was a 
woman who, since the trial is over, says 
she believes she was mistaken, and that it 
was not the man she saw near where the 
shooting occurred. 

Application has been made to Governor 
Pattison fo: a new trial, and will be 





heard on Thursday. There is something 
radically wrong in that court of justice, 
or injustice, as it might be properly 
termed, which demands attention. Itisa 
dastardly outrage on the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania that such a thing as sup- 
plying a jury with all the whiskey they 
can drink, in order to carry a point by an 
upprincipled judge, should be tolerated. 
Much excitement exists in Carlisle, and 
the result will be watched for all over the 
State. 

Our correspondent adds: ‘Don’t you 
think a woman, as judge or jury, might 
have a beneficent influence?” 

——_ — —ñ —— 


SUFFRAGE DOINGS IN COLORADO. 


DENVER, COLO., FEB. 3, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The chief matter of interest to suffra- 
gists in this State, at present, is the Hon. 
W. J. Thomas’ house bill, No. 60, which 
passed its second reading on Thursday. 
This bill provided for several changes in 
the present election laws, the most promi- 
nent of which are the placing of all mat- 
ters in the hands of a non-partisan elec- 
tion board instead of the county clerk 
and county commissioners, and as soon as 
possible after June 25, when the new law 
is to go into effect, a canvass is to be 
made from house to house for the pur- 
pose of registering the new voters. There 
is no doubt of the final passage of the bill 
in the House, but the deadlock in the 
Senate may prevent its becoming a law, 
which will be greatly to be regretted. 

About 450 women registered in January, 
1894, in this city, making in all about 800 
names now on the books. Several dif- 
ferent plans are being discussed with re- 
gard to expediting the registration of 
women. The State Association hopes to 
be able to open headquarters soon where 
women can get all necessary information 
and to provide vouchers when needed. 

The Trades Assembly is also planning to 
do something similar. A regular house to 
house canvass is what is needed, and, if not 
provided for by Legislature, will have to 
be accomplished by some other means. 

A correspondent from Leadville com- 
plains bitterly that the American women 
of that city are not registering, foreign 
womer registering ten to one. It is to be 
hoped that the American women will wake 
up soon to a sense of their responsibilities. 

The State Association held a public 
meeting ‘at Unity Church Jan. 29, which 
was addressed by Mary C. C. Bradford on 
‘*Practical Ideas in Politics.” A large 
audience indicated the interest of the pub- 
lic in the question. Mrs. Bradford, who 
has had some experience teaching polit- 
ical economy, will open a class in Denver 
for study of that branch, and the indica- 
tions are that the membership will be 
large. Mrs. Bradford took an active part 
this fall in campaign work at Colorado 
Springs. The Colorado Woman’s Polit- 
ical Club (non-partisan), has its head- 
quarters at the Woman’s Exchange, where 
it meets every Tuesday night. 

Its meetings are well attended and are 
always greeted with a live programme. 
On Feb. 6, the session will be given up to 
a display of home manufactures. Every 
manufacturing industry in the State will 
be represented. The object is to interest 
women in Colorado manufactures and 
products. Five hundred personal invita- 
tions have been sent out. This club has 
charge of a new paper devoted to the in- 
terests of women and aptly named the 
Woman Voter. The last number bore a 
very nice picture of Carrie Lane Chap- 
man on the title page. 

The first partisan club venture of the 
women of Denver was in the organization 
recently of the Industrial Woman’s Legion, 
No. 10, auxiliary to the National Indus- 
trial Legion. This is the first woman’s 
legion composed of voters ever organized, 
and will bear something of the relation to 
the National Legion that the W. R. C. 
does to the G. A. R. The club has ar- 
ranged for a series of public meetings at 
which prominent political issues will be 
discussed. The first meeting of the series 
was held this week, when the State Canal 
scheme now before the Legislature was 
thoroughly discussed. Since the forma- 
tion of this club, a State Industrial 
Woman’s Legion has been organized. 
There is also a very live political club in 
South Denver, which plans to extend its 
branches to every ward in that city. 
South Denver voted for annexation last 
Tuesday, and it is now a part of Denver. 
At the election Mrs. Augusta Frincke, 
who has the honor of being the first 
woman appointed Judge of Election in 
this State, and Mrs. Mary M. Brierty 
acted as Judges. ‘The sun did not fall; in 
fact Denver did not know that anything 
especial was happening. 

I am in receipt of one or two letters 
asking me to answer the articles ina recent 
issue of the JOURNAL answering Mrs. 
Chapman. In regard to them I will only 
say that I am in possession of facts and 
written data which will prove all that 
Mrs. Chapman said and a great deal more, 
but with the air so full of live issues, dead 





ones lose their interest. 
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The talk about repeal of the suffrage 
bill is gradually dying out. The oppo- 
sition, finding that the suffragists have 
no intention of closing the saloons sum- 
marily, are beginning to enjoy the idea of 
having their large woman’s vote to manip- 
ulate. With ordinary care and judgment 
on the part of our women, they will find 
themselves, after the next election, firmly 
established in their rights. H. M. R. 
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WOMEN UNDER CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 


Time, according to the latest (ninth) 
published report (1891-92) of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, has 
brought about a decided increase in the 
chances for women who wish to enter the 
public service. The civil-service law 
practically went into effect in 1883; the 
report for 1884 stated that while the 
‘‘law” made no distinction on account of 
sex, the ‘appointing power” had thus far 
used its discretion in the selection from 
the list of eligibles of less than one-sixth 
as many women as men, although a larger 
proportion of female than male competi- 
tors passed. During the fiscal year 1890- 
91, 147 women were appointed to the 
classified departmental service (exelusive 
of 122 printer’s assistants in the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving); during the 
same period 776 men were appointed, or a 
proportion of women to men of somewhat 
less than 1to5. In the year 1891-92 (the 
period covered by the present report) the 
number of women appointed in corre- 
sponding departments was 86, and of men 
245, showing a proportion of women to 
men of a little more than 1 in 3, a very 
decided gainfor women. While the Com- 
mission naively expresses itself as unable 
to account for this change of animus on 
the part of the appointing powers, it com- 
ments on the fact as one of general inter- 
est, and suggests that it ‘probably shows 
that the prejudice which has heretofcre 
existed to someextent against the appoint- 
ment of women to the classified service is 
gradually disappearing.’’ When, however, 
the lists of tables of promotions are scru- 
tinized, we feel that the mystery is partly 
explained. By executive order, Decem- 
ber, 1891, promotions were put on the 
basis of the efficiency records kept in the 
departments, and the close competitive 
tests which have supplemented these 
records ; these show that when women in 
the public service have a fair and even 
chance with the men, they win their full 
share of the more lucrative and respon- 
sible positions; . . . it has been noticed 
that this is especially true with reference 
to those who have come into the service 
through the competitive examinations of 
the commissions. 

That the extension of the merit system 
is the main explanation of the remarkable 
increase in the number of women ap- 
pointed and promoted in the classified 
civil service is disclosed by the elaborate 
tables incorporated in this report. At the 
civil service examinations throughout the 
country a higher general average of marks 
is secured by women than by men, exceptin 
the more difficult technical examinations, 
where as a rule women do not compete— 
‘twhen they do, the showing is decidedly 
in favor of the men.“ The earlfer reports 
of the commission did not always indicate 
the sex of competitors, but a table has 
been prepared which gives the ratio of 
women to the whole number examined, as 
well as their ratio to the whole number 
who passed the examinations for different 
branches of the service from January, 
1886, to June 30, 1892. We find that 
whereas the women were only 12 per 
cent. of the number examined, over 77 
per cent. of women passed, as against 
some 60 per cent. of the men. The men’s 
record is improved, however (the general 
proportion being raised to 62 per cent.), 
if we add the examinations for the railway 
mail service, for which women are ineligi- 
ble.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF VICE. 

In her valuable paper, prepared for 
the late World’s Congress on Social 
Purity, upon ‘Legal Enactments in Rela- 
tion to Vice,” Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, of 
England, writes: ‘*We find from our ex- 
perience in England that the great danger 
that has now to be encountered (since the 
grave major injustice in relation to vice 
has been met and vanquished in the na- 
tional arena), is the insidious introduction 
of unjust municipal regulations, which 
gradually extend themselves throughout 
a country, imperceptibly demoralizing the 
youth of the nation.” 

What Dr. Blackwell thus indicates as a 
present danger in England is also a special 
peril in our own American cities. Cleve- 
land isa recent striking illustration. By 
the action of its Director of Police, with 
the consent if not the encouragement of 
its municipal authorities, it now has in 
operation a system of compulsory regis- 
tration, with police and medical surveil- 
lance of prostitute women, who are re- 





quired to'report regularly at police head- 


quarters, with medical certificates of 
health, as a condition of immunity from 
arrest. A kindred regulation, we are ad- 
vised, is in operation in Davenport, Iowa, 
at the instance and under the authority of 
the mayor of that city, with the result of 
increasing largely the number of young 
men and boys as patrons of the houses of 
immorality, under the delusion that evil 
indulgence is now possible for them with 
greater security. In Omaha the municipal 
authorities collect a monthly ‘‘fine” of the 
proprietors and women inmates of houses 
of debauchery, with promised immunity 
from arrest, which ‘‘fines,” aggregating 
about $24,000 a year, to give more respect- 
ability to the shameful arrangement, they 
appropriate to the support of their public 
schools! In New York, as Dr. Park- 
hurst’s heroic crusade has already abun- 
dantly demonstrated, the police and the 
municipsl authorities back of them are, 
from commercial and political considera- 
tions, practically in league with the pro- 
moters of the prevalent social vice of the 
metropolis. 

The recent conference of municipal 
leagues in Philadelphia, and the national 
conference, on the subject of good govern- 
ment in cities, which it was resolved to 
hold in New York, with the timely move- 
ment for civic federation lately inaugu- 
rated under encouraging auspices, at the 
instance of Mr. Stead, in Chicago, are 
hopeful signs of the times, indicating an 
increasing recognition of the fact that 
alarming misrule obtains in the municipal 
affairs of our American cities. Wendell 
Phillips used to say that the Tories of 
England, distrusting our form of govern- 
ment, look across the Atlantic, and ask 
us to show them a well governed city and 
we cannot do it. It is even more emphat- 
ically true now than when Mr. Phillips 
was wont to say it. 

One of the most corrupting forces in 
municipalities is social vice. As a source 
of revenue for political purposes, as a 
means of gain to the “ring” owners of 
real estate, as a lever of ‘‘influence” for 
the ‘*bosses” and local political leaders, it 
is maintained with the most deplorable 
results. In defiance of repressive State 
law, many municipalities now tolerate, 
foster and, practically, ‘‘regulate” the 
social evil. 

One of the best practical measures for 
the control and reformation of this evil 
municipal tendency is municipal suffrage 
for women, which good men and women 
should everywhere help to inaugurate. 
Spasmodic raiding of prostitute women, 
at the same time condoning vicious men, 
is but a travesty of justice. As in Kansas, 
where women share official responsibility 
in municipal affairs, so elsewhere this evil 
would be largely restrained and remedied. 
To this end public opinion should be edu- 
cated, and the way be thus prepared for 
genuine and abiding municipal and social 
reform.— The Philanthropist. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


At Norristown, Pa., Feb. 5, the court 
handed down an opinion with a decree 
that Margaret Richardson be allowed to 
appear before the Board of Examiners for 
examination as to her qualifications for 
registration as a student at law. 

This decree was made in support of an 
application of Miss Richardson for a rule 
to compel the examiners of the Montgom- 
ery County Bar Association to show cause 
why she should not be examined for en- 
relment as a student at law. Her appli- 
cation for enrolment was vigorously op- 
posed by the anti-woman faction of the 
Bar, and on January 13 the association 
adopted a resolution that ‘‘we deem it 
inexpedient to permit women to practise 
at the Bar.” 

Judge Weand, by whom the opinion in 
Miss Richardson’s case was prepared, says 
the action of the court was delayed out of 
respect to the Bar Association, and after 
referring to the act of Assembly govern- 
ing accessions to the Bar, and the Su- 
preme Court’s construction of the act, 
says: 

After this action by the higher court, 
and the able opinion of J * Thayer in 
the matter of Mrs. Carry Y. Kilgore’s 
admission, it would be an affectation of 
learning to further argue the question 
as to the right of woman’s admission. 
Women having been admitted in other 
counties, and being compelled by cour- 
tesy to neighboring courts to admit those 
——_ at those courts to admission 

ere pro hae vice, we should be giving 
women of other counties preference over 
our own citizens. If we should refuse to 
recognize members of the bar of other 
courts, why should they not retaliate by 
disbarring male members of our court? 
It is apparent that any such action on our 
part might result in the great disadvan- 
tage of our own bar, and if we draw the 
line at sex, why not at color or nation- 
ality ? 

The opinion then goes on to speak of 
women as physicians, notaries public, 
school directors and in various other ca- 
pacities, and says that, inasmuch as they 
have been admitted to practice in the 











Courts of Maine, Massachusetts, Connec- 

t ticut, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, California, 
Texas, Oregon, District of Columbia, 
Wyoming, Washington, Utah, and in 
several counties of Pennsylvania, Mont- 
gomery County cannot afford to be behind 
in any movement that will open a new and 
honorable field for woman’s labor or in- 
crease her opportunity for advancement. 


——_+or —___ 


ALL ALONG THE LINE. 

An oratorical contest bureau for woman 
suffrage has been recently inaugurated by 
Rev. M. M. Cooper, Jerseyville, Ill. The 
plan is similar to that of the Demorest 
medal contest, aiming to instruct and in- 
terest the public in political equality by 
means of popular oratorical contests. 


A county franchise convention with 
three sessions was held at Newburgh, O., 
Jan. 10. It was well attended. Speeches 
were made by many interested women. 
The large audience at the evening meeting 
was addressed by Rev. E. O. Buxton, who 
confessed that he had once been a preju- 
diced opponent, but having been con- 
vinced of his error, he now strongly up- 
holds woman’s right to the ballot. 


Addie 8. Hale, of Glastonbury, in the 
Connecticut Grange, urges that women 
register, vote at school elections, and work 
to have women on the school boards. She 
says: 

The Grange is awake now, and instruc- 
tions to make educational suffrage especial 
subject for meetings comes from both the 
Worthy Lecturer and Committee on Wo- 
man’s Work, backed up by State Master 
Bowen. People outside of our ranks are 
looking to us, Patrons of Husbandry, for 
great advancement in this line, and I 
recommend that open meetings be held in 
different Grange halls, inviting in the 
friends interested, especially the mothers, 
to call their attention to the new responsi- 
bility so recently placed upon them. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
is beginning a vigorous campaign in leg- 
islative work, and the executive com- 
mittee met at Columbus this week in the 
interests of the school suffrage bill. 


Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, president of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, has 
issued a letter to her co-workers, in which 
she says: 


As this is an off year politically, it 
would be a good time to obtain an enrol- 
ment of the State by the plan proposed 
by Henry B. Blackwell. It is an excel- 
lent way to do suffrage work. It converts 
many, and it causes others to commit 
themselves in favor of our cause. 


Mrs. Holmes speaks of the enrolment 
books for sale at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, and concludes her 
letter as follows: 


The 20th District, under the able man- 
agement of Mrs. M. K. East, has already 
—J5*z this good work of enrolment. 
When we remember last winter, and re- 
member how nearly we gained a victory, 
we see the necessity of — — all we can 


to send the friends of equal suffrage to 
Springfield. 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 


writes to the Jilinois Suffragist ; 


The Illinois Supreme Court is still 
standing by women’s right to vote at 
school elections, as is evidenced by their 
recent decision in Ackerman vs. Haenck 
etal. ‘It is claimed that 600 women were 
allowed to vote. Under the law as de- 
clared by this court in Plummer vs. Yost, 
144 Ill.—68, the women who voted for 
members of the Board of Education and 
President of the Board were qualified 
voters.” My congratulations to the 600 
women suffragists in Spring Valley where 
this contest arose. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lately gave a 
lecture to a large audience in Orange, 
N. J., under the auspices of the Essex 
County Woman Suffrage Society. 

F. M. A. 
—_———_—__~oex2—__ 


PUEBLO’S GOOD RECORD. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Pueblo, 
Col., worked hard during the campaign 
for the suffrage amendment, and are 
justly proud of their success. They had 
abolished their membership fee, and car- 
ried on the campaign without any finan- 
cial aid except the collections at their 
meetings; yet they held a number of 
large conventions, provided carriages and 
all other conveniences for their speakers, 
paid all their own bills, and came out of 
the campaign free from debt, and with 
twenty-seven cents in their treasury. 
The Pueblo women pay warm tribute to 
the eloquence of the speakers who ad- 
dressed their conventions, Mrs. Mamie 
Marble, of New Mexico, whose speeches 
on the silver question as well as on equal 
suffrage delighted the public, and Mrs. 
Therese Jenkins, of Wyoming, whose re- 
ports of the good practical workings of 
suffrage in that State won a multitude of 
votes. 

The Pueblo League were given by the 
Board of Trade a warm and commodious 
room for headquarters, and also had the 
free use of the Board of Trade Hall, the 





Court House, and the Columbia Theatre 
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for public meetings. The Press and other 
papers lent their powerful aid; and the 
women won, despite the fact that Pueblo 
is a stronghold of the brewers and distil- 
lers, who flooded the town with their cir- 
culars, and spent thousands of dollars to 
deat the amendment. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Pueblo is 
non-partisan, non-sectarian, and _ thor- 
oughly harmonious. It will continue its 
work along educational! lines. 


~*® 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Levi Weinberger, of Baltimore, 
was one of the boot and shoe judges of 
the World’s Fair. 

Mme. Schliemann is fulfilling the prom- 
ise made to her late husband, and is per- 
sonally superintending the excavations at 
Troy, for which his name is so famous. 


The Woman’s Aid Society, of Hartford, 
Conn., is}moving in behalf of a Woman’s 
State Reformatory. Addresses on the 
subject were made at a recent meeting by 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner and Rev. 
John J. McCook. 

Mrs. Helen Biggs Taylor, who was 
nominated on behalf of the Association 
for the Return of Women as Poor Law 
Guardians, was lately elected as Lady 
Guardian for Southport, England. There 
were two male candidates. 

Judge Ewing, of Uniontown, Pa., has 
made a novel appointment. He has made 
Mrs. Sarah Elkins a tipstaft of the court, 
to have charge of the ladies’ waiting-room 
and look after the female witnesses and 
prisoners and take care of their rooms. 


King’s Handbook of New York City 
is a superb volume, valuable alike for 
history, description and illustration. It 
contains 1,008 pages, handsomely printed, 
1,029 pictures, original photographs, all 
for twodollars. It is published by Moses 
King, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Annie D. Hallock, the school 
teacher who saved three men from drown- 
ing at Bridgeport last month, has been 
presented with a gold watch, chain and 
charm by Bridgeport citizens. She has 
also received a medal from the New York 
Life Saving Association. 

The new Nurses’ Home just completed 
on the Hospital grounds at Newton, Mass., 
is one of the best and most complete build- 
ings in this country for the training of 
nurses. It is the gift of Lucius G. Pratt, 
of West Newton, and the late Edmund W. 
Converse. It will be dedicated at 3.30 
P. M., Feb. 14. 

The February number of The New Cycle 
contains a valuable article upon ‘‘Car- 
vings in Ivory: Ancient and Mediaeval,” 
by Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer, giving a 
condensed history of the most famous 
works in ivory, including Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Grecian, Roman, French, 
Spanish, and Moorish workmanship; with 
descriptions of several of the most noted 
specimens of ivory-carving in the superb 
collections of the South Kensington 
Museum and the Louvre. 

In the Minnesota State prison there are 
345 male convicts while there are about 
five or six female convicts. It remains 
for the opponents of woman’s political 
emancipation to show why it should not 
be well for the ‘‘nobler half of humanity” 
to mingle its influence in the great current 
of our national public life. Aside from 
the justice of woman’s demand to be 
emancipated, it would be policy on the 
part of the nation to utilize this cognant 
moral force for the general upbuilding of 
the ethical life of the people.—Red Wing 
(Minn.) Journal. 

A conference of women workers which 
met at Leeds, England, last November, 
has sent a petition to Parliament express- 
ing the earnest desire that the resolution 
of the House of Commons of June 5, 1888, 
which declared that ‘tin the opinion of 
this House, any mere suspension of meas- 
ures for the compulsory examination of 
women, and for licensing and regulating 
prostitution in India is insufficient; and 
the legislation which enjoins, authorizes, 
or permits such measures ought to be 
repealed,” should be carried out loy- 
ally and without evasion. 

Japan seems to be retrograding in regard 
to the higher education of girls. Last 
year the government had thirty-four high 
and normal schools admitting young 
women, while to-day there are but six 
such schools in the empire higher than 
the primary grade. In the city of Kobe, 
with a population of 150,000, there is not 
& single public school for girls higher 
than the intermediate grade. This retro- 
gression is attributed to the fear that if 
Japanese women become educated and 
emancipated they will no longer submit 
to polygamy. 

“The death of John Huggard comes as 
& positive loss to the community, in espe- 
cial to the cause of women’s progress,” 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. ‘‘It 
was at Mr. Huggard’s suggestion and 





with his enthusiastic support that women 
were placed upon the obstetrical staff of 
the Philadelphia Hospital, and that they 
were admitted to the competitive exami- 
nation for the position of internes of that 
hospital. Both these innovations took 
| place under the auspices of the Board of 
Guardians of the Poor, of which body 
Mr. Huggard was at one time the presiding 
officer. He was heartily in sympathy 
with and influential in establishing the 
Training School for Nurses at the Phila- 
| delphia Hospital, and threw his weight 
upon the side which gave recognition to 
the skill, learning and accomplishments 
of women in surgery and medicine. 


| * 


| LITERARY NOTICES. 


By P. C. Mo- 
George H. Ellis. 








THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 
zoomdar. Boston: 
1894. Price, $1.50. 


This is an earnest, reverent expression 
of the author’s personal mental experi- 
ences, which have convinced him, as no 
argument could have done, that personal 
communion exists between the individual 
soul and itscreator. Or course this argu- 
ment from consciousness cannot be dis- 
cussed. ‘The writer affirms that this con- 
scious communion can be attained by each 
and all human beings. Hesays: ‘From 
the first dawn of man’s history, so far as 
traceable, the Spirit of God has spoken to 
him, and he to the Spirit. The —* first 
act of the world’s worship was in re- 
sponse to the Spirit’s call. That call may 
come from inarticulate nature, articulate 
prophecy, or the mysterious pulsations of 
one’s own heart. But no true worship is 
possible except when God breathes into 
man. ... The supernatural is not un- 
natural. In its endless, measureless 
growth, nature unfolds into what is 
above and beyond itself. ... The in- 
tellect is not the highest power in us—no, 
not even when touched with emotion or 
morality. . . . Let each one strive to be 
his best, to do his best, and to trust in God. 
Then the Maker will make of him what 
has not entered into his remotest imagin- 
ing. Return home, O wanderer, return 
to thyself. Commune with the great self 
of all selves, stand face to face with God, 
and speak to Him.” H. B. B. 


THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Janet Macleod. 
New York: Harper & Bros. Paper. 
1892. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a very remarkable story. Its 
descriptions of the scenery and climate of 
South Australia are wonderfully fine. The 
vivid contrast between the tropical beauty 
and luxuriance of the lands irrigated by 
water and the interminable plains parched 
with eternal drought, which resemble a 
‘silent sea,” is described with a power of 
imagination that fairly takes one’s breath. 
The story itself is picturesque and pain- 
fully interesting. ‘The characters are 
life like, and there is a mingled strength 
and refinement in the whole work, far 
above the sensational exaggerations of 
Rider Haggard, or the realistic improbabil- 
ities of Rudyard Kipling. Unlike most 
novels of 365 pages, there is not a dull 
line in it, and the reader’s interest never 
flags. The roughness and dreary monot- 
ony of the gold diggings, with their fever- 
ish alternations of hope and despair, of 
success and failure, are pictured with piti- 
less fidelity. Evidently Australia has 

iven us a woman of genius as unique as 
s Olive Schreiner, the woman of South 

Africa, whose weird imaginings have ex- 

torted mingled admiration and protest. 

Every one should read ‘*The Silent Sea.” 

H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SUSY’S COURAGE, 


BY HATTIE LOUISE JEROME. 


Five children were crowded joyously to- 
gether on the seat of the old buggy, whip- 
ping the empty shafts with a vigor that 
would have induced the laziest quadruped 
toa smart gallop. Even Gyp, as if in ap- 
preciation of the frolic, raced madly 
around the team, barking in quick gasps. 

Jack Parsons held the reins, Tom 
Eddy flourished the whip, Susy Mathews 
held little Ruth Keeney asa ‘‘baby” in her 
lap, while Laura Whitman sat as primly 
as her crowded position would allow, 
and, folding her hands daintily over the 
carriage blanket, worn as a shawl, did 
the honors of the crowd as a lady. 

Little Timmy Sparrow stood eyeing the 
crowd wistfully, with one thumb in his 
mouth. 

“Where yer going?’ he ventured at 
last. 

“To New York.” “Going to Boston.” 
“Bound for the World’s Fair, by way of 
Niag’ra Falls,” came the answers,although 
all seemed to expect to reach these vari- 
ous destinations by means of the same 
conveyance. 

Timmy edged nearer. 

‘Don’t yer want a conductor?” he in- 
quired venturously. 

““No-p!” from the driver. 

“This isn’t a train,” answered Lady 
Laura, condescendingly. 


is!” cried Tom. 

The answers were discouraging. Timmy 
edged off with a sigh. But hope springs 
eternal in the breast of youth, and soon, 





when the clothes-line reins slipped from 
the hands of the daring driver, during a 
general changing of seats, Timmy sprang 


“No, sir! I'll be conductor, if anybody j 


to assist, and ventured to linger near. 
‘*f might stan’ up in back, like a foot- 


man,” he modestly suggested, his eager- | 


ness to join them almost overcoming his 
shyness. 

And, then, again, you mightn’t.” 

This was considered witty, and every- 
body laughed. Even poor little Timmy 
smiled sympathetically in his sweet-tem- 
pered way, but wandered off somewhat 
discouraged, and climbed to the top of a 
hitching-post not many rods distant, 
where he sat dangling his feet, and watch- 


ing with keen anticipation any signs of | 


relenting. 
chap!” said Susy Mathews. ‘He’s lone- 
ly.” 

Well, we ain’t!” grinned Jack Par- 
sons, trying to be witty again. 

And his mother’s a washerwoman,”’ 
whispered Laura. ‘‘We don’t want him 
tagging after us wherever we go.” 

No, sir! no washerwomen’s children 
around here!” 

Tom Eddy’s tone was almost loud 
enough to reach the forlorn little figure 
on the hitching-post ; but, if Timmy heard 
he made no sign. 

“I’m going home!” suddenly announced 
Susy, with decision. 

‘‘Why? What for?” cried the quartet 
unwillingly. Susy was their favorite. 

**My mother did her washing yesterday, 
and I helped her,” answered Susy, settling 
her small] head with fine sarcasm: ‘and 
I thought I’d better be going hefore you 
sent me away from you.” 

‘*Whew!” whistled the boys, compre- 
hending slowly. 


‘*Ho, well; that’s different from taking | 


in washings,” said Laura. 

‘* Not very much,” answered Susy 
philosophically. ‘*‘Wetook in papa’s and 
Ned’s and Aunt Sarah’s, besides our own; 
and they all pay for it in some way.” 

‘‘Well, you don’t want to make every 
washerwoman’s children your bosom 
friends just for that reason,—do you?” 
asked Jack, finding his breath. 

‘Jack Parsons, 1’m ashamed of you!” 
Susy’s voice was low but severe. ‘You 
know there isn’t any better boy in town 
than Timmy Sparrow. Do you pretend 
to be a ’Merican man, and treat a fellow- 
citizen like that?” Susy loved big words, 
and was waxing eloquent. ‘‘You're as 
bad as the heathen the missionary was tel- 
ling us about. You’d better go and live 
in India” (with scorn). ‘‘Americans—true 
Americans — don’t talk that way about 
their neighbors.” 

‘““ Ho, that’s nothing!” said Jack. 
‘Everybody has to choose their friends. 
It won’t do to pick up anybody who 
happens along. Do you want every boy 
who lives in America to be your friend?” 

“I want Timmy Sparrow to come and 
have some fun with us,’’ declared Susy, 
again preparing to descend, ‘‘I think it’s 
hateful to treat him so!’ — sure that. 
straws show which way the wind blows, 
and determined to crush the young aristo- 
crats at once. 

‘*Well, if we’ve got to send gilt-edged 
invitations to every washerwoman’s 


cut him short. 

‘Jack Parsons,” she flashed, ‘I’m a 
washerwoman’s child,—one of the best 
washerwomen in town,—and I’m sitting 
pretty near you this minute. Be careful, 
you might touch me!”—with righteous 
indignation. 

“Well, I’m willing,” laughed Jack, 
somewhat shamefacedly, as he moved up 
a little nearer the independent young 
washerwoman. 

“There, now you’ve made room for 
Timmy,” said Susy kindly, viewing the 
two inches of seat left uncovered with 
much satisfaction. ‘Call him to come.” 

No one dared object. 

‘** Whoa!” shouted Jack, reining up 
his imaginary steeds. ‘‘Here, youngster, 
we've got to New York. Know any pas- 
sengers that want to board this stage- 
coach ?” 

And Timmy, with his soap- washed 
face shiny from the morning scrub beam- 
ing with happiness, hopped over the post, 
and hastened to clamber in at the back— 
the most grateful child in town.—Sunday 
School Times. 





HUMOROUS. 


When Greek meets Greek. Early last 
summer there came over here a well-born 
and scholarly Scotchwoman, who secured 
the place of manager of one of the State 
buildings at the World’s Fair. 

A weary woman came into the parlors 
one day, and, sitting down upon a hand- 
some sofa, put her feet up to lie down. 
The Scotch woman approached and ob- 


ected. 

‘*But I am tired,” said the other woman, 
‘Sand I wish to rest.” 
“It is against the rules,” replied the 
manager, ‘that these couches should be 
used to lie upon. I will bring you more 
cushions, and make you as comfortable as 
possible; but you cannot lie down here.” 


“*We might let him come, poor little | 


child,”’—began Jack warmly, but Susy | 


| This place is created just for us, and 
why shouldn’t we be comfortable?” 

“*T can’t argue that with you. Lam here 
to enforce the rules, and must obey my 
instructions.” 

| “Madam,” she exclaimed, drawing her- 
| self up “it is time that I let you know 
wholam. I am a second cousin of the 
| Duke of Argyll!” 
| The Scotch woman’s eyes gleamed. 
|**That settles it,’ she replied instantly 
{and decisively. “I am a Graham of 
| Claverhouse, and between your family 
| and mine is a feud of five hundred years’ 
| standing. No Argyll trespasses here while 
| a Graham is in charge.” 
And no Argyll did.— The Presbyterian. 








KEEP the blood pure by taking Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla. If you decide to buy Hood’s 
| Sarsaparilla, do not be persuaded to take 
any other. 








TrueReform «Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
| Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
| differing widely from any other waist. It is 

the best. 


| SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


| New and unique easily adjusted garments for 


| infants, freeing thim from girded loins and 
| closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
| for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,’ 


or divided dress, now offered, is one tha 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty sensible dress. 


Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 


Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PatTeRns for sale. Send for circular. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


| Wagon calls daily in the oily proper and Longwood, 
| Brookline. 


| 49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


| JOHNSON & SMITH. 
KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 








| 
| 


| Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


| 
| Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered: 


| Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
| buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
| TRESS Faps to protect it from becoming soiled, 
| and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 

with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
| inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
| stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
| the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
| byall means to obtain a MATTRESS PAD to place on 
| it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
| would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
| Vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTREss Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 


READY OCTOBER 28th. 


LUCY STONE: 
The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human te. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. i 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I Have Called You Friends. 


43 IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
issal style. Exact facsimiles of tae author's 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des 

by the author. Size,7 x 10 inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JuLIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELACY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut paper. Size, $4 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. 

half-tone engravings. Full gilt. G 
Sabo. Size, 74 x11\% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CurRTIs GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,"’ 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74%4 x 1l0inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Giltedges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 

outline, by J. NoEL PATON, R.S.A., with an 

Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, 

LL.D. Twenty fall-page drawings, — — 
ze, 


by the text from entirely new plates. 
Git edges. Boxed. 


X llinches. Cloth. Full gilt. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s . Leaflets. 


By ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894. , 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

one ring. Size,44%x5% inches. Boxed. Price, 
cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library: 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afloat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Mlustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. Illus- 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 





Deszriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 
The Current 


Handsomely Illustrated Monthly 
® Literary and Family Paper © 


Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s departments, 
fashion articles, practicalhygiene. Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug- 
— of the utmost value to every family, 
m addition to the vast fund of entertainin 








reading provided. No intelligent househo 
should be without it. A prominent featu 
also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. 

This popular journal will be sent on trial 

ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 

And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 

Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tar 
CurRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
not already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never bef>re was such an offer made. 
Do not delay. Subscribe atonce. Address:¢ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
S opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


7 Alphas. _ 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was o: ted 

by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 

“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 

equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, Jist of 

measurements, and price list. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers [for 
the second volume, about to be published, of ‘the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, con 

the papers written by her under governmen’ 








MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes —— Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sanburn and Tan, and restores . | 
the skin to its * freshness, ro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. © 
Superior to all face preparations & per- @ 
fectly harmless. At all druggists or 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. See 















‘“‘Why, I »m from ——” mentioning the 





State which the building represented: 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.., TOLEDO, O. 





p and accompanied by notes conce 

them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as.e 
book is not yet out. = 


MALVINA CREAM 





plexion to its oF 
sone] bol Mabe 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents, Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 





15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
it advocates. 

— —“ 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association will 
hold its twenty-first annual session at Danville, 
Feb. 28 and March 1 and 2, 1894. A very attractive 
programme is being prepared. All local societies 
are requested to send four delegates, and all 
interested in the work of the Association are 
invited, whether members of auxiliary societies 
or not. 

* Those wishing entertainment will please send 
names of delegates or visitors to Mrs. L. C. 
Shea, 306 W. North Street, Danville, Illinois. 
Mary E. Houmes, President. 
Carrig AsutTon Jounson, Secretary. 





— — — 
VERMONT MID-YEAR MEETING. 


In accordance with the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee of New England 
W. 8. A., the Vermont W. S. A. will hold a 
‘‘mid-year” convention at Bellows Falls, Ver- 
mont, Thursday evening and Friday, March 1 
and 2, 1894. In addition to the Vermont speak- 
ers, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of Boston, is 
expected to be present. An interesting meeting 
is anticipated. Laura Moorg. 





+e — 
OFF FOR WASHINGTON. 


Once more the swiftly revolving years 
call us to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. The faithful friends of woman 
suffrage send their delegates from every 
part of the continent to lay before Con- 
gress the claim of one-half of the citizens 
of the United States to a part in making 
the laws under which they live. Surely the 
Senators and Representatives should pause 
in their discussion of tariff and currency 
and foreign relations to heed the voices of 
women go sincere and patriotic and of men 
who plead for justice in behalf of their 
own wives and daughters. It is only 
a question of time. Wyoming and Colo- 
rado, sovereign States, have already en- 
franchised their women. Other States 
will soon follow. Sooner or later, a six- 
teenth amendment to the federal consti- 
tution will forever prohibit the disfran- 
chisement of American citizens on ac- 


count of sex. H. B. B. 
er — 





SHALL WOMEN PREACH?! YES. 


The Sunday School Times of Philadel- 
phia, having been taken to task for stand- 
ing on unscriptural ground regarding 
women speaking in church, reaffirms its 
belief that ‘it is certainly a fair inference 
from the spirit and teaching of Paul that 
he would rejoice in the efficient service 
and sound words of Christian women 
to-day in the Sunday school and in the 
missionary field.” 

That women as well as men are divinely 
called tothe ministry, and that no one has 
a right to exclude them is the conclusion 
reached by Rev. J. S. Hughes, in an arti- 
cle in the Christian Evangelist and by 
Rev. J. M. Jay in a sermon reported in 
the Brethren Evangelist. F. M. A. 


>, 


ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 


At a meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Golden Gate Kindergarten As- 
sociation, held January 11, 1894, of which 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody was an honor- 
ary member, resolutions of appreciation 
and regret were unanimously adopted 
and inscribed upon the minutes of the 
association. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE BLIND. 

The 22d of February will be celebrated 
at the Perkins Institution and Massachu- 
setts School for the Blind by two enter- 
tainments, at eleven A. M. and three P.M., 
respectively. The exhibition includes a 
variety of literary and musi~al selections, 
and it is given by the pupils of this 
school for the benefit of the kindergarten 
for the blind. Edith Thomas, Willie Eliz- 
abeth Robin and Tommy Stringer will be 





present. These children plead eloquently | In 1888 the Democrats adopted the 


in their own persons in behalf of this 


bandanna handkerchief as their emblem. 


noble enterprise, and the public will be | The Republicans, not to be out-done, 


the children in this effort to contribute 
to the kindergarten fund. 
admission, at fifty cents each, may be 


glad to embrace this opportunity to aid | seized upon the flag as theirs, and thou- 
| sands of handkerchiefs made to represent 


Tickets of | 


the flag were sold and used during the 
campaign. The patriots who were so in- 


obtained at No. 37 Avon Street, Boston, | dignant at Monday’s performance could 


or at the institution. 


"~~ 





MOBBING THE WOMEN’S FLAG. 


A funny manifestation of prejudice 
lately took place at Hiawatha, Kan. It 
has reacted in favor of equal rights for 
women, as such things generally do. We 
extract the following account of it from 
the Kansas Democrat. 

The 33d anniversary of the admission of 
Kansas to the sisterhood of States has 
just passed. The ladies of the Brown 


County Amendment Club, formed to work | 
for the pending woman suffrage amend- | 


ment to the constitution, had prepared to 
celebrate the day with an oyster supper 
and a dance at the Armory. 

The ladies took possession of the Ar- 
mory early in the day, and began to pre- 
pare for the evening’s entertainment. As 
a part of the decorations it wae decided to 
swing to the breeze an equal suffrage flag. 
In the blue field, instead of the forty-four 
stars are placed two, representing Wyom- 
ing and Colorado, which have granted 
women the right to vote, and a third star, 
just showing above the horizon, to repre- 
sent Kansas, which the ladies believe will 
join her sisters, Colorado and Wyoming, 
at the next general election. Two of 
these suffrage flags were hung across 
Oregon Street. They were made by tak- 
ing a regulation flag and sewing a field of 
blue with its three stars over the regular 
field. 

A few Grand Army veterans who have 
not yet found out that the war is over, 
and who lie awake nights listening for a 
rebel yell, saw in the flag a desecration of 
Old Glory. The martial blood was stirred 
in their veins, and, forming under the 
leadership of Jigadier Brindle Grimes, 
they charged upon the Armory, took it 
by storm, abused the ladies as if they 
were a lot of fish women, accused them 
of disloyalty, and ordered the offending 
emblem taken down. Mrs. Jas. Falloon, 
who had charge of the arrangements, 
stood her ground with commendable spirit, 
and informed them that she had consulted 
a lawyer and knew they were violating no 
law, and that the flag should stay. One 
of the ladies, whose husband had gone 
into the service a private and came out a 
captain for meritorious service, demanded 
to know why it was that the men objected 
to the suffrage flag when it had been un- 
furled in other towns without comment. 
She was crushed by that doughty and 
saintly warrior, Dea. Yates, with the broad- 
side that it was because the men of Hia- 
watha were more loyal than those of 
other towns. The spectacle of this man, 
with a $300 fine hanging over him for his 
confessed violations of the laws made 
under that flag, was too much even for 
the Jigadier Brindle, and he sounded a 
retreat. At this juncture, Councilman 
Smith appeared on the scene, and his 
eagle eye discovering that the flag was 
attached to the poles of the electric light 
company, he saw in this another attempt 
of the company to lord it over the council, 
and mounting a dry goods box he pro. 
ceeded to orate: 

‘Fellow citizens, does my eye-sight 
deceive me? Isn’t that flag hanging from 
an electric light pole! Isn’t Charlie Law- 
rence secretary of the electric light com- 
pany, and didn’t he help put it up? What 
more proof do you want that the electric 
light company is fishing for the votes of 
these female women suffragists? If they 
get em, how in thunder can Smith hope 
to get back into the council? Ain’t I 
chairman of the committee on streets and 
alleys? What more do you want? In 
the name of the great Jehovah and the 
committee on streets and alleys, take her 
down!” 

Thus encouraged, the army charged 
again, and the offending emblems were 
trailed in the dust. The army disbanded, 
and the Jigadier Brindle returned, like 
Cincinnatus, of old, to his workshop. 

The persons who tore down the flag 
claim that the ladies were violating a 
U. 8S. law in covering up the stars. Cap- 
tain Lacock, who has a complete file of 
the U. 8. Statutes, has looked the matter 
up carefully, and there is no such law. 
If it should turn out that there is a law 
providing that the flag shall not be 
mutilated, or used for advertising pur- 
poses, the members of the Grand Army 
who made such a howl ought to feel a 
little ashamed when their attention is 
called to the fact that the banner they 
carry in their own parade has painted 
across it—'*Hiawatha Post 130, G. A. R.” 
in big letters. The men who are s0 
anxious to discover faults in others, ought 
to be careful how they shy rocks. 








not see any desecration in this, and some 
of them used Old Glory as a nose-wiper 
themselves. 

The report that the U. S. marshal 
ordered the flag taken down proves to be 
without foundation. Deputy Marshal 
Hunter says he neither asked for nor re- 
ceived any instructions from headquarters 
in regard to it. One of the men who 
helped put up the flag for the ladies has 
an honorable record as a soldier. The man 
who shinned up the pole to untie the rope 
never smelled powder. 
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THEY WERE LAWYEBS. 


Mrs. Anna Christy Fall, one of the two 
women lawyers in Boston, contributes this 
amusing true story to the Boston Sunday 
Post: 


My friend and I practise law in Boston, 
with about two thousand of our brothers- 
in-law. Our practice had usually led us 
into the civil rather than the criminal 
courtroom. But one day it became neces- 
sary for us to appear at the latter place. 
The court officer was kept very busy for 
a time in quelling a disturbance in this 
corner of the room, and hushing a voice 
in that. At length, however, all was still, 
and he cast his eyes in the direction of 
the bar enclosure, when, lo and behold! 
there sat two women inside the bar! Im- 
mediately he came up behind them and 
touched one upon the shoulder. As she 
looked up inquiringly, he, with a gesture 
intended to strike dismay to the hearts of 
the intruders, pointed to some vacant seats 
over in the corner of the room, and said 
ina very official tone of voice, ‘*Take seats 
over there! Women are not allowed in- 
side the bar.” ‘‘But,” said we both, ina 
breath, ‘‘we are attorneys. We are law- 
yers.” He looked incredulous. My friend 
says he replied, ‘‘No, you are not.” Idid 
not hear him make any reply, but he 
moved away from us to where sat a half 
dozen young lawyers, some of whom we 
knew. They had already taken in the sit- 
uation, and when he went to them and 
inquired as to our legal rong - their 
amusement changed into a hearty laugh at 
his expense. The discomfited court officer 
stood still and cast his eyes up to the ceil- 
ing, with an indescribable expression on 
his face. There happened to be two colored 
lawyers inside the bar at the time, and 
I overheard one of them telling another 
lawyer about how someone once tried to 
turn him outside of the bar, for, said he, 
‘*They thought that because I was a nig- 
ger I wasn’t a lawyer.” Evidently this 
gray-haired court officer thought the de- 
generate days had come, when negroes 
and women could sit inside the Suffolk bar 
on terms of equality with other lawyers. 
But the end was not yet. The sequel to 
the episode showed how thoroughly the 
gray-haired officer had learned his lesson. 
Just a week later, I sat alone in the same 
place, on the same business. It wasearly, 
and no other lawyer had yet taken a seat. 
The judge was present, and a number of 
people, principally women, had been inter- 
viewed by him. As two of the women left 
his side jo looked about them, and see- 
ing me sitting alone inside the bar, evi- 
—9 thought those seats were reserved 
especially for ladies. At any rate, they 
complacently seated themselves within 
the inclosure. One of them was an old 
lady of seventy, dressed in mourning, and 
the other a girl of sixteen. Immediately 
the gray-haired court officer appeared 
upon the scene. But how different was 
his bearing! Approaching them defer- 
entially, he said, courteously, Are you 
lawyers? If not, please take seats over 
there.”” The women changed their seats, 
laughing at the idea of his asking them 
such a question. As I looked on, I felt 
that my friend and I were avenged. 
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THE GODDESS STILL STANDS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


I could but think, when reading of the 
burning of the Peristyle and the immedi- 
ate surroundings, even to the destruction 
of the foundation piles, what a grand 
declaration the Goddess of Liberty makes 
for us as she still stands, torch in hand, 
proclaiming freedom. 

Among all the great beauties and archi- 
tectural harmonies of the World’s Fair 
constructions, she was the one note of 
depression; she was too big for her en- 
closure; it seemed as if she must spread 
her gigantic arms, swing them, sweep 
down and back the big buildings, and de- 
mand more room in which to breathe. 
She was so overpowering, I always felt 
stifled in sympathy with her when in 
steam launch or gondola I was in the 
basin with her. 

But how different now she must look, 
released by time and fire, against the 
broad blue lake and sky and boundless 
horizon! The scene now declares, ‘*Bar- 
riers are down.” The beautiful peristyle, 
which had formed an obstruction, except 
for the little steamer tugs which came and 
went under the small arched bridge, 
figures the conditions of the past, and I 
exclaim: “Oh, man! you builded in 
prophecy for those who could read; you 
builded truer than you knew.” The God- 
dess was true in her proportions; the 
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peristyle was beautiful in appearance, | 


but it exactly told the story of man’s 
interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States, and hemmed her propor- 
tions into too narrow a sphere. 

The peristyle, with all its figures out- 
lined against the sky—the magnificent 
Quadriga, claiming a fulfilled prophecy 
of triumph while declaring that all things 
are possible—is gone. Behind the colos- 
sal figure of the Goddess a broad, clean 
swath marks the pathway to the broad 
bosom of the lake, typical of smiles and 
frowns, showing a bosom serene or lashed 
into fury by the winds, while before her 
is the building significant of Administra- 
tion, where all summer the Women’s Com- 
mittee on Awards have so equably stood 
for an equal share in the burdens and 
emoluments of the works of the great 
exposition. 

The bonds of the Goddess have burst; 
she is born anew; and all femininity with 
her. Yes! we are to be congratulated 
upon the privileges of 1893. Always she 
has been interested in the questions bear- 
ing on the welfare of those tossed upon 
the surface of the Lake of Life. The 
year of 1893 gave her a new inlet through 
the peristyle of custom, the creation of 
the Woman’s Board, and the privilege of 
an Administrative Committee. For the 
appointment of women as expert judges, 
an admission of equal judgment and skill, 
proclaims an advance step in freedom 
and soon will come an announcement as 
great, if not greater, than the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation, for which Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s name will always stand. 

Truly the time is here, though time 
must yet pass before all will acknowledge 
Kate Field’s late words: 


“They talk about a woman’s sphere, 
As though it had a limit. 
There's not a place in earth or heaven, 
There’s not a task to mankind given, 
There’s not a blessing or a woe, 
There's not a whisper, yes or no, 
There’s not a life, a death, or birth, 
That has a feather’s weight of worth, 
Without a woman in it.”’ 


Washington, D. C. 
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MORE MEN THAN WOMEN. 


E. A. R. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Tn an article, entitled ‘Women and Nat- 
ural Selection,’’ published in your col- 
umns under date of Jan. 6, the statement 
is made that ‘there are in this country a 
million more women than men.” That is 
not the fact. I have read, and several 
times repeated, that according to the last 
census there are a million more men than 
women in the United States. Considering 
how large a portion of our population is 
made up of emigrants from the older 
countries,and that these have a preponder- 
ance of men,it seems doubtful that women 
preponderate in the entire population. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Westfield, N. J., Jan. 22, 1894. 


[Mrs. Whitehead is correct and so is the 
article, which is taken from and credited 
to the London Chronicle. ‘*This country” 
in the article refers to England, where 
women preponderate. Eps. W. J.] 
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MEMORIAL: MEETING IN WASHINGTON. 
The District W.S. A. of Washington, 

D. C., held a meeting to the memory of 

Lucy Stone the month after her decease. 

The secretary read a letter from Sena- 
tor Hoar, expressing regret that he could 
not attend the meeting, and paying a 
warm tribute of admiration and apprecia- 
tion to Mrs. Stone’s character, both in 
public and private life. 

Hon. A. R. Spofford, librarian of Con- 
gress, wrote and referred touchingly to 
the passing away of his dear friend. He 
said that only circumstances entirely 
beyond his control prevented him from 
personally taking part in a memorial of 
one he honored and loved. 

A letter was read from Rev. Alexander 
Kent. It was a glowing tribute to Mrs. 
Stone’s work and worth, and ‘a vigorous 
endorsement of the cause for which she 
so unselfishly labored. 

Rev. Rush R. Shippen, pastor of All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church of Washington, 
D.C., then spoke as follows: 

While I had no intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with Lucy Stone,I have known 
her by reputation for forty years. It was 
early in the ’50’s that I first heard her 
speak in public, and from that time on I 
have heard her occasionally. We all 
know her good work and good record and 
good spirit. I am happy to be one of 
those who bear a tribute of respect and 
honor to her memory, with gratitude for 
the service she has rendered to truth and 
right, for God and for man. I went very 
young to the charge of the Unitarian 
church in Chicago. It was then compara- 
tively a frontier town. I had just gone 
there when, as a young minister, I visited 
a brother minister in central New York, 
and he took me to Seneca Falls to call on 
Mrs. Cady Stanton, who kindly invited us 
to stop to tea. That wasin the summer 
of 1850. It was then that I first heard of 
woman’s rights. I had read, of course, 
in the papers the call for a convention at 


Worcester, but I was young and had not ! 





taken much notice of it. Mrs. Stanton, I 
recollect, expressed surprise that any one 
could have come to the position of having 
charge of a church, and not be familiar 
with the subject. Within a yearor two— 
it might have been °52 or ’53—I was in- 
vited to the house of a friend to meet 
Lucy Stone, and there I first met her and 
took dinner with her. At that time she 
also spoke to a small number of people 
who came to hear her, and I remember 
then in her youth what perfect self-pos- 
session she had; what clear thought; 
what wonderfully beautiful enunciation; 
in voice and manner nothing loud or sensa- 
tional; nothing of what people call 
clap-trap in the way of speaking; but 
earnestly, honestly, modestly, and with 
words that were incisive and penetrating, 
going right to the heart of —8 subject, 
and showing clearly the disabilities under 
which women rested. It made a strong 
impression upon me, and from that time 
on the impression has remained with me. 
I do not know that I heard her again, as 
I was in Chicago for several years; but 
about 1859 I came to Worcester to live, 
and there I was more in the region of 
active reform. Still later, living at Ja- 
maica Plain, I was in the way of hearin 
Mrs. Stone again. But you are all famil- 
iar with her record. She was brought up 
in the noble atmosphere of that region— 
the atmosphere of noble life—for I think 
it is true (and as I am a Pennsylvanian 
born, it is not a provincial claim that I 
make) when I bear my testimony to the 
progressive and noble spirit pervading 
that community. Yet, when Lucy Stone 
was a girl attending a meeting when some 
man was being tried before her church for 
harboring an abolitionist, her vote was 
refused because she wasa woman. But 
even after the minister had said ‘*You 
must not count her,” she continued to 
hold up her hand and bear her testimony. 
Then you know how she went to Oberlin, 
and with what struggle against poverty 
she pushed her way through, and after 
graduating went out, holding her meet- 
ings and bearing her testimony wherever 
she found opportunity. 

Lucy Stone had a wonderful gift of 
public speech, not what you would call 
brilliant in the way of imagination, not 
picturesque as Mr. Beecher was, pictur- 
esque with his figures and stories; yet I 
hardly know any public speaker, man or 
woman, whether at the Capitol or in any 
place in life, who had the ability to stand 
and talk straight to the matter, and in a 
clear, strong way carry her thought, as did 
Lucy Stone. 

Those of you who have seen the account 
of her death realize how brave she was as 
life was going. She was not one of those 
who are enthusiastic about “the glories 
beyond the veil’; but she was full of 
trust. When Mrs. Livermore talked of 
their working together and said she much 
hoped Lucy might stay longer to see the 
triumph of the cause, she said: ‘I shall 
be busy. I shall have work to do.” So 
she bravely went into the other world, ex- 
pecting that, whatever its scenes might be, 
the Lord would have more work for her 
to do there, and she was ready to go 
in beyond the veil that hides and shuts 
out to serve God in whatever place he 
should put her. 

Her last words were ‘‘Make the world 
better.”” She had lived for that herself, 
and that is her legacy to us and her word 
of inspiration to the young people of 
America—‘‘Make the world better.” 

I think the young women coming for- 
ward to-day, the young women of eigh- 
teen or twenty, hardly realize the wonder- 
ful progress that has been made since 
they were born; the progress in twenty- 
five years in lines of education, in open- 
ing avenues of industry, and in the direc- 
tion of equality in the home. To-day the 
doors are being opened and woman has 
her opportunity. To the youn ople 
coming forward to-day it healt be the 
inspiration of heroic endeavor to hear the 
= of Lucy Stone: ‘Make the world 

etter. 


Mrs. Frances H. Howard, who pre- 
sided, remarked that: we could put 
another flower on Lucy Stone’s grave be- 
cause to her we owe it that the cause of 
woman has such friends as Dr. Shippen. 
James Freeman Clarke also was one of 
her friends, and a believer in this ques- 
tion. He and Rev. Dr. Bartol and 
Phillips Brooks, and such men as they, 
can afford to stand by women, for they 
have nothing to fear. It is only the 
smaller men who dare not. When such 
men as they can afford to stand by such 
women as Lucy Stone we see then the 
greatness of the humanity for which she 
worked. 

Dr. Caroline B. Winslow said: 


Forty zoere ago I first met with Lucy 
Stone. She was petite, and seemed a little 
girl. It would nut do to say she was beau- 
tiful, but there was something about her 
exceedingly attractive. Small in stature, 
bright, happy, cheery, she was made to 
appear still younger and smaller by the 
reform dress which she had adopted—a 
short dress with trousers. She was travel- 
ling with James and Lucretia Mott, who 
sat on the platform with her. She was 
the lecturer. Everybody that has heard 
her speak knows how exceedingly happy 
she was in expressing her sentiments; 
even though they were severe, there was 
not the heart-bitterness in her remarks 
that there isin many persons. It was in 
Cincinnati that I met her and heard her 
lecture for the first time. 

It was a subject to which I had paid no 
attention whatever. I had struggled 
peg a course of reading in medicine 
and through a medical college. Still I 
was not broad enough to take in that all 
women needed what I was fighting for 
individually. Her lectures, held in one of 
the largest halls of the city, were very 
well attended, and by a high class of 
citizens. She one evening made a very 
strong assertion with regard to the in- 
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justice shown towards women. A hiss, 
clear and strong, came out of the audience. 
I flushed up. I could have shaken the 

rson, and I found that my neighbors 
were equally excited and indignant. The 
little creature stepped nearer to the front, 
quickly ran her eye over the audience, 
fastened her A upon one point and 
said, ‘‘Somebody hisses. I am glad of it. 
Hiss it again, my fat friend, for it is a 
shameful fact and deserves to be hissed !” 
The audience were overcome with laugh- 
ter and appreciated her ready wit. The 
man felt as much like a goose as a man 
can feel. He got his head down before 
she had finished her sentence, but her 
finger still pointed at him. His head 
went lower and lower, and while I had to 
turn a little to watch him he slipped out 
and was gone. This was characteristic of 
the woman. Her arguments and her 
presentation of the subject were so clear 
and forcible that she captured me, con- 
vinced me, won me, and I have always 
claimed to be one of Lucy Stone’s con- 
verts. 

She had a sweet and sunny nature, and 
in the trials that came, as they come tu 
everybody, when ia sorrow we cry out 
“Save us from our friends,” the differ- 
ences that came between the leaders of 

arties, the differences of My the 
ifferences of methods, she had this same 
brightness and serenity. As an editor, 
also, she was an eminent success. She 
never laid aside her fidelity to the cause 
she had espoused, always leading to the 
higher and the best that isin humanity, 
and such has been the influence of her 
paper in the ey --7r years that she 
was its editor. 1 think she is its editor 
still. I think that a work that has been 
so faithfully done, and so constantly and 

rsistently carried on, will not be 
sropped by her even in the other world. 
She herself believed that she would have 
work todo. She did not say what work, 
but here she was always working for the 
ignorant and the lowly. Atany rate, she 
has left us the lovely legacy of a consist- 
ent, a humane, and benevolent Christian 
charity. 


Mrs. Doolittle said she was one of those 
converted by the lectures of Lucy Stone 
in Cincinnati thirty-nine years ago. 

Mrs. H. N. K. Goff said: 


I had the pleasure of listening to Lucy 
Stone many times, and also had some per- 
sonal acquaintance with her. She was 
one of the sweetest women I ever knew. 
I have never listened to her without 
thinking that a woman who could do as 
she has done, be a pioneer when it re- 
quired so much courage and bear all the 
hard and cruel things that were said 
about her, and go through it all with a 
perfectly sunny temper, is something 
wonderful. It was only a few days before 
I left weg ge to take up my residence 
here that I had the pleasure of hearing 
her in our suffrage society there. Her re- 
marks were a summing up of what had 
been accomplished since she was first in- 
terested in woman’s rights, and in closing 
she said, ‘‘How many of us will live to 
see the final triumph of the cause? Well, 
we do not know; some of us will.”” When 
I heard of her death, the first thought 
was that it was almost cruel that she 
could not have lived a little longer to see 
the day, but she did see it in anticipation. 
‘‘Make the world better,” was the watch- 
word of her life, and we can do no better 
than to adopt it. 


Miss Gillette said : 


Two years ago when we first moved 
into this house (Wimodaughsis), a recep- 
tion was tendered to the officers of the 
National-American W. 8. A. in these 
— and Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Stanton and 

iss Anthony were here. I think that 
was the last time Lucy Stone was here. 
After the reception was over, and the 
crowds had to some extent left, the spirit 
seemed to move those three pioneer 
women to talk to us, and they sat over by 
those two windows, giving us reminis- 
cences of their early days, and it has 
seemed like a benediction to the place. 


Mrs. Ruth D. Havens said: 


I was thinking, when I read the news 
from Colorado, what a pity it was that 
she could not be here to rejoice with us. 
But it is not important that we should 
see her here. We know that in this work 
she is still with us, and can never be 
separated from us. 


In closing the meeting, Mrs. Howard 
said : 


One night in Tremont Temple, Julia 
Ward Howe was presiding. Mrs. Howe 
Said, ‘“‘We have heard a great many 
speakers to-night, and it is getting late 
and some of you want to go home, but I 
know none of you are willing to go until 
Lucy Stone has rounded off the meeting ;” 
and that was just theterm to use. When 
the angles came out and the thorns 
appeared and wrinkles gathered, Lucy 
Stone rounded out all of those, smoothed 
them all out, and yet with such logic! I 
was talking once with a member of the 
Legislature, and, speaking of the magnet- 
ism of certain women speakers, he said: 
“Lucy Stone is your most logical speaker. 
We cannot answer her arguments.” I 
asked him why he did not give her what 
she asked. ‘*We cannot answer her argu- 
ments, but we are not yet satisfied that 
what she wants is practicable, and so we 
hesitate about granting it, but there is 
nO question about her arguments.” That 
is true. There was no answering them. 
She drove a nail through and clinched it 
on the other side, yet always with that 
Sweet voice and gentle manner. Mary 
Livermore said she was “peculiarly self 
eflacing.”” This was conspicuously true. 
Ail through her life she was so forgetful 
of herself, so regardless of honors to her- 
self. Her womanlinessis one of our 
Sweetest legacies. She has forever re- 
tuted the statement that to advocate our 
Cause is to develop unwomanliness, and 
Spoil the home. The sweetness of woman- 
hood and motherhood is lifted ever higher 





by Lucy Stone. At the time of the con- 


vention of the W. C. T. U. held in Boston, 
the parlors of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
were opened to the members of the New 
England Women’s Press Club for a recep- 
tion which they were to hold for mem- 
bers of the press from other places. Both 
Lucy Stone and her daughter were mem- 
bers. Some of the recent notices in the 
papers speak of that day particularly, and 
of her gentleness and sweetness and of 
her bright, loving way which showed al] 
that day. In all the bustle Lucy Stone 
came to me and said, touching the little 
badge I wear, “I see you are a King’s 
Daughter. Now, because you are a King’s 
Daughter, I am folng to put this lady in 
your charge, and I want you to introduce 
her to everybody. She is a stranger, and 
I want her to have a happy day.” That 
was so like Lucy Stone! 


a 
™N MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. MyRA BRADWELL, editor of the 
Chicago Legal News, died Feb. 14. She 
was born in Manchester, Vt., Feb.11, 1831. 
Her parents were Eben and Abigail Colby. 
She went West with her parents fifty-two 
years ago. In 1852, she was married to 
James B. Bradwell, a rising young lawyer, 
and under his instructions began the 
study of law. 

She was the first woman who applied 
for admission to the Bar in the United 
States. Her application was refused, but 
she carried her case to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The court decided 
that her marriage was a bar to her admis- 
sion and denied her petition. 

Twenty years afterward this decision 
was reconsidered and reversed, and Mrs. 
Bradwell was admitted to the Bar. In 
the meantime she had established the 
Legal News. 

Mrs. Bradwell was a woman of much 
ability and character, and always a warm 
advocate of equal rights for her sex. 

— 


Mrs. MaRTIA L. Berry died Jan. 13, 
at Cawker City, Kan., aged 49 years, 11 
months, and 22 days. 

Martia L. Davis was born in Portland, 
Mich., in 1844. Early she united with the 
church, was a teacher in the public school, 
and was prominent in raising supplies for 
the Sanitary Fair in 1865, receiving medal 
No. 15 for her services. 

In 1865 she was married to John S. 
Berry. They went to Kansas, and took a 
homestead in Glen Elder, in 1871. Mrs. 
Berry taught school in the sod school 
house, and rode over the large district of 
the M. E. church, collecting, in the 
capacity of steward. In 1872 they moved 
to Cawker, where she opened its first 
millinery store, and was elected superin- 
tendent of the M. E. Sabbath school, an 
office which she held until her death. 

As long as she lived, a local paper says, 
she continued ‘‘to connect herself with all 
poblic- spirited works, both State and 
local, always seeking to aid and encour- 
age what was good and ennobling for 
woman, leaving her impress on every- 
thing that has tended to make her city 
prosperous: the public park with its 
shade trees; the post office block, one of 
the first brick structures erected with her 
faith in our future; the home in which 
she lived, with all its modern improve- 
ments, and so much of which was built 
by her own hands; also its interior decora- 
tions by brush and pencil; the Public 
Library building, built by the people 
under supervision of the Women’s Hes- 
perian Library Club, of which she was the 
founder; the State Industrial School for 
Girls, at Beloit, for which she did so much 
to interest the people; and at intervals 
opening her house for socials, bringing 
the people in closer touch with each other, 
and finding a niche for every one to fill.” 

‘“* Taxation without representation ” 
aroused her spirit, even in childhood, and 
to life’s close she was an ardent equal 
suftragist, taking great interest in her 
city and school government; also holding 
the office of State Treasurer for the 
Kansas E.S. A. andof W. O. T. U. for 
several years. Being fond of fine stock, 
she drove a spirited team. The reins 
bruised her right hand, causing an ab- 
scess, early in June last, which deprived 
her of the use of her hand; a fever fol. 
lowed, with other complications. After 
making all preparations to close her life’s 
work, a surgical operation was performed, 
but without success. Her last days were 
filled with excruciating pain. Hoping to 
be conscious to the end, and thinking 
‘*Music to be the last on earth and first to 
greet in Heaven,” for some hours after 
speech failed, she signalled for all to sing. 
Her religious trust was serene, and her 
faith triumphant in death. 

Her only child, Mrs. Alice Welliver, of 
Gladstone, Mich., was summoned, but was 
unable to arrive in time. 

The funeral took place Jan. 16, with 
appropriate services. Among other touch- 
ing tributes, C. A. Smith said that when 
he came to Cawker in 1871, a young man, 
homesick, he stepped into a room and 
founda Sabbath school, with Mrs. M. L. 
Berry as assistant superintendent. He 
sat near her class, and marked her at once 
as a remarkable woman, spiritually and 








intellectually. Many who attended her 
school in the dug-out three miles east of 
Cawker, now a hole by the roadside, ac- 
knowledge her influence. When the town 
was new, she remonstrated with her clerk 
for going toasaloon. He said he had no- 
where else to go. She formed a writing 
class of boys at once, and held their at- 
tention so strongly that when the girls 
asked to join it, her reply was: ‘If you 
will behave as well as the boys ;’’ and soon 
the class was a Red Ribbon Club, the first 
temperance society in Cawker. 

A long procession followed her remains 
to Prairie Grove cemetery. 
: or 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, FEs. 14, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mass conventions were held last week 
at Johnstown, Fulton County ; Schoharie, 
Schoharie County; Saratoga, Saratoga 
County, and Cambridge, Washington 
County. The conventions were in charge 
of Miss Harriet May Mills and Miss Mary 
G. Hay alternately. These two young 
ladies have shown rare executive ability 
in managing the meetings, and both have 
made speeches at other points when not 
actively occupied withthe conventions. At 
all of the rallies the afternoons were occu- 
pied by local speakers, the evenings by 
Miss Anthony or Mrs. Howell. At Sar- 
atoga a heavy storm interfered somewhat 
with the audiences. One of the most suc- 
cessful of the conventions was that at 
Cambridge. The weather was good and 
the attendance large. Hon. Wm. R. 
Hobbie, assemblyman from that district, 
came over from Albany to preside at the 
evening session, Feb. 8. The second day, 
although the weather was bad, there was 
a good audience. Miss Hay was the man- 
ager, assisted by Mrs. Calkins. Local 
committees were appointed for each of 
the seventeen towns and a strong county 
committee was formed. 

In Cayuga County, under the energetic 
management of Mrs. Hannah 1. Howland, 
Miss Emily Howland and Miss Isabel 
Howland, a county canvass has been 
made. A convention was held at Union 
Springs. Unfortunately a violent snow 
storm was raging, but, notwithstanding 
that, the attendance was good from the 
neighborhood and some brave souls drove 
in from surrounding towns. Miss Emily 
Howland presided, in the afternoon ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Methodist 
minister and the Presbyterian clergyman, 
and in the evening Rev. Anna Shaw de- 
livered an address. 

In Essex County, Miss Sara Winthrop 
Smith has been holding meetings and 
organizing committees as follows: Eliza- 
bethtown, county-seat of Essex County, 
Miss Julia Scott Smith, chairman ; Platts- 
burgh, county seat of Clinton County, 
Mrs. Abram Lansing, chairman; Ticon- 
deroga, Essex County, Mrs. Laura Shat- 
tuck Delano, chairman. Over seventy 
men and women signed the petition at the 
meeting. Crown Point, Essex County,and 
Port Henry have also local campaign com- 
mittees. 

The meetings have been good and the 
committees in all the towns are doing ex- 
cellent work since their organization. 


A good meeting was recently held in 
Brooklyn at the residence of Dr.Lawrence 
Coffin, 473 Bedford Avenue. Rev. Phebe 
Hanaford and Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary made 
addresses. Dr. Reigelman was chosen 
president and Miss Alice Littlejohn Coffin, 
secretary. 

Last week the lst Ward Republican 
Club held a special meeting at their 
rooms, 146 Pierrepont Street, on Wednes- 
day evening. Mr. Franklin Woodruff, the 
president, presided. Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman delivered an address and Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood outlined the plan of 
work. Mr. Mead, a member of the club, 
moved a resolution declaring that the 
sense of the meeting was in favor of the 
proposed amendment, carried unanimous- 
ly by the large audience of ladies and 
gentlemen. The auxiliary leagues in dif- 
ferent parts of the city held meetings. 
The Eastern District is preparing for a 
mass meeting in a rink that will hold 
three thousand people. By the way, I am 
told that Brooklyn has had police matrons 
for some time, but only at four stations, 
and the recommendation of the Grand 
Jury was for an increase of the number. 

The Kings County Convention is to be 
held at Historical Hall, Feb. 23 and 24, 
Addresses are expected from Miss An- 
thony, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell 
and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. C. E. Nash, D.D., 
Hon. Francis Wayland Glenn and others. 
On the evening of Feb. 23, there will be 
a banquet at the Pierrepont Assembly 
rooms. 

In this city meetings were held every 
evening last week as follows: On Mon- 
day evening at Mrs. Van Norman’s, as 
reported last week. On Tuesday evening 


West 54th Street, in the 19th Assembly 
District. Rev. Leighton Williams pre- 
sided, addresses were delivered by Mrs. 
Neymann, Miss Keyser and myself. On 
Wednesday evening a meeting was held 
in the 9th Assembly District at the home 
of Mrs. Marguerite Moore. Mr. James 
Sheehan was elected chairman and Mrs. 
Moore secretary. I explained the pur- 
poses of our campaign, and an earnest con- 
sultation was held, resulting in plans to 
push the work in that part of the city. 
On Thursday evening Mrs. Neymann and I 
went to Melrose, in the northern part of 
the city, where a meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Mary Kyle Dallas, 164th 
Street, in the 29th Assembly District. 
Her large parlor was filled with people 
from the neighborhood. Rev. Michel 
Bront was elected chairman, Mr. T. 
Edgar Wilson secretary, addresses were 
delivered, and there was an informal con- 
sultation as to the best method of urging 
the canvass. On the same evening a 
meeting was held at 374 West 116th 
Street, in the 23d Assembly District. Miss 
Harriet Eastman was elected chairman 
and Mr. John A. Walker secretary. Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore delivered an address. 
On Saturday evening a meeting of work- 
ing girls was held at 25 Clinton Place, 
in the 8th Assembly District. Miss Alice 
Woodbridge was chairman, Miss Reilly 
secretary. Mrs. Neymann, Miss Keyser, 
Mrs. Moore and myself spoke, as well as 
several members of the club. At all of 
these meetings resolutions were passed 
calling on the delegates from that district 
to use their influence in the constitutional 
convention to secure a woman suffrage 
amendment. 

We are doing our utmost to make the 
mass convention in Chickering Hall, on 
the 26th and 27th, a success. We expect 
Miss Anthony, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Howell 
and Mrs. Chapman, as well as Mrs. Lozier 
and other local speakers, and besides these 
many prominent men. Very much work 
must be done in connection with this con- 
vention. Persons willing to aid will please 
send their names to or call at our head- 
quarters, 10 East 14th Street. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 Hast 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, whose work 
in England in behalf of social purity has 
been of inestimable value, is spending the 
winter in Italy. 


The Twentieth Century Club of Cincin- 
natiand the Equal Rights Association of 
Kentucky have invited the National Suf- 
frage Association to hold their next con- 
vention in Cincinnati. 


A board of five ladies has been appointed 
by the directors of the Cotton States In- 
ternational Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 
and the ladies have begun the preliminary 
work for the Woman’s Building and 
exhibit. 

Judge Melvin M. Gray, of St. Louis, 
has given $25,000 to Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo., as a fund to endow a 
cheir of geology in memory of his wife. 
The institution is open to women students 
on the same terms as men. 


While other Governments are opening 
the doors of employment to women, 
Russia has just issued a decree that hence- 
forth the services of women as clerks, 
telegraph operators, ticket sellers, etc., on 
the railroads are to be dispensed with and 
the vacancies filled by men. 


The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of New York City has had re- 
markable success the past year in its 
industrial education branch, instructing 
1,930 young women in trades and profes- 
sions. Twenty-five followed photo-en- 
graving, something never attempted by 
women before. 


The American Peace Society is offering 
this year three prizes of $100, $50 and 
$25 respectively for the three best essays 
on the ‘‘Economic Waste of War,” to be 
competed for by the members of the 
senior and junior classes of the colleges 
of the United States. Full information is 
given in the January number of the Advo- 
cate of Peace, Boston, Mass. 


The Bombay Guardian, Dec. 23, reports 
the safe arrival of Dr. Kate Bushnell and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew from England, en 
route to Burma and China. They at- 
tended and addressed the Bombay District 
Conference of the American Methodist 
Mission, then in session at Bombay. 
They were conducted by Mr. W. J. Glad- 
win and were invited to the platform by 
Bishop Thoburn, who formally introduced 
them tothe Conference. They received a 
cordial welcome. 

It is a curious fact that the mother of 
Bishop General Leonidas Polk was one of 
the earliest promoters of railroad enter- 
prize. She had in fact projected the first 


running from the east portico of the Capi- 
tol at Raleigh to a stone quarry, but it was 
the precursor of greater things, and was 
called the Experimental Railway. 

The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
gave a brilliant reception to Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley and Mr. Douglas Sher- 
ley at Young’s Hotel, last Thursday after- 
noon. The regular monthly “high tea” 
will take place at the Parker House, Feb. 
21, at4 P.M. Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner, 
vice-president of the New York Women’s 
Press Club, will talk on “Some Experi- 
ences in Newspaper Work” and an inter- 
esting after-supper programme will be 
provided. 

The Mary Smith prize, which annually 
gives $100 to the painter of the best pict- 
ure in oil or water painted by a resident 
woman artist of Philadelphia, was this 
year awarded to Maria L. Kirk, who for 
a number of years has been a student at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, fora 
portrait. The prize was instituted in 1878 
by Mary Smith, the daughter of Russell 
Smith, the scene painter. The prise was 
won by Miss Cecilia Beaux twice in succes- 
sion and four times in all, which is the 
limit of eligibility. 


The February Kindergarten News, 
Springfield, Mass., is largely a memorial 
number in honor of Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body. A sketch of her work as the 
mother of the kindergarten in America is 
contributed by Mary J. Garland; the 
editor, Milton Bradley, tells of the en- 
couragement Miss Peabody gave him in 
his early efforts to manufacture the kin- 
dergarten ‘‘gifts” and material, and Miss 
H. J. Weston gives an account of a visit 
made to Miss Peabody on her birthday. 
There are also other tender tributes to 
her worth and work, and an excellent 
portrait as she appeared some twenty 
years ago. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS sire 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 
Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 19. 


Special Holiday Matinee (WasHINGTON’s 
BIRTHDAY.) 
SEVENTH ANNUAL TOUR OF 


Mr, E. H. Sothern, 


First Time in Boston of his New Play, 


“SHERIDAN” 


or, “The Maid of Bath.” 
Mr. SoTHERN as RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday at 2. 


PAR THEATRE. 


JouN STETSON, Manager 
Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 19. 


Last Week of 


RUSSELL'S COMEDIANS 


“AboutTown.” 


Monday, Sept. 26—Wa. Barry in “The Rising 
Generation.’’ 


GRAND OPERA House 


A. H. DEXTER......0..cccsccccccccccccccces Manager. 




















One Week, Beginning Monday, Feb. 19. 


The 
BOSTON GRAND OPERA HOUSE 


Company 


—IN— 


‘False Colors.” 
COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 








Props. and Managers. 





Monday, Feb. 19—Only Two Weeks 
More. 


Charley’s Aunt. 


By Brandon Thomas. 
Management of CHARLES FROHMAN. 





Special Matinee WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY, Feb 22. 
Evenings at 8.10. Mat. Wed. and Sat at 2,10. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 

MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON .....+...+... Manager 

Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 19. 
Again the Comedy Craze, 


““YonYonson.” 


Better than ever. 





Next Week—“The Limited Mail.” 











line of railway in North Carolina. It was 





there wasa mass meeting in Amity Hall, 


a cheap tramway, costing $2,250 per mile, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 1u 
— dare. .Sepey iil cared. 
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SHE WHO IS TO COME. 
BY MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


A woman—in so far as she beholdeth 
Her one beloved's face: 

A mother—with a great heart that enfoldeth 
The children of the race: 

A body free and strong, with that high beauty 
That comes of perfect use, is built thereof : 

A mind where Reason raleth over Duty, 
And Justice reigns with Love: 

A self-poised royal soul, brave, wise and tender, 
No longer blind and dumb: 

A human being of an unknown splendor 
Is she who is t> come! 


— — — — 
TWO SONGS. 


EY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





[From the Armenian of Khorene Nar-Bey de 


Lusignan. 
gaan.) To the Poet's Sister. 


Fain would I be to thee, my sister sweet, 
Like the bright cloud beneath Aurora’s feet, 
A pedestal to help thee mount on high 

Into the blessed peace of the blue sky. 


The zephyr would I be, to which is given 

To waft the rose’s fragrance up to heaven, 

That thy pure soul, amid life’s stress and strain, 
Might not exhale its perfume sweet in vain. 


Fain would I be to thee the crystal dew 

Of morn, that doth the young flower’s sap re- 
new, 

And with its vapor veils her from the sun, 

Lest thy fresh heart be seared ere day is done. 


Fain would I be to thee the nightingale, 

Telling within thine ear so sweet a tale; 

No meaner strain thine eyes with sleep should 
dim, 

And thou should’st wake to hear a sacred bymn. 


Fain would I be to thee a broad-armed tree, 

That casts wide shadow on the sultry lea, 

And cheers from far the wandering traveller's 
view ; 

So would my love shed o’er thee shade and dew: 


Fain would I be to thee a refuge sure, 

As "neath the thatch the swallow builds secure. 
A bumble roof, it yet the rain can ward; 

So I from storms thine innocence would guard. 


Ah! when to thee this world, as yet unknown, 
Its barren hopes, its bitterness hath shown, 
Fain, fain would I bring comfort in that hour 
To thy ead heart. Oh! would I had the power! 





Armenia, 
If a sceptre of diamond, a glittering crown, 
Were mine, at thy feet 1 would lay them both 
down, 
Queen of queens, O Armenia! 


If a mantle of purple were given to me, 
A mantle for kings, 1 would wrap it round thee, 
Poor Armenia, my mother! 


If the fire of my youth and its sinews of steel 
Could return, I would offer its rapture and zeal 
All to thee, my Armenia! 


Had a lifetime of ages been granted to me, 
I had given it gladly and freely to thee, 
O my life, my Armenia! 


Were I offered the love of a maid lily-fair, 
1 would choose thee alone for my joy and my 
care, 
My one love, my Armenia! 


Were I given a crown of rich pearls, I should 
prize 
Far more than their beauty, one tear from thine 
eyes, 
O my weeping Armenia! 
If freedom unbounded were proffered to me, 
I would choose still to share thy sublime slav- 
ery, 
O my mother, Armenia! 


Were I offered proud Europe, to take or refuse, 
Thee alone, with thy griefs on thy head, would 
I choose 
For my country, Armenia! 


Might I choose from the world where my dwell- 
ing should be, 
I would say, St.ll thy rains are Eden to me,* 
My beloved Armenia! 


Were I given a seraph’s celestial lyre, 
I would sing with my soul to its chords of pure 
fire , 
Thy dear name, my Armenia! 





* Tradition places the site of the Garden of Eden in 
Armenia, pelworn the rivers Euphrates, Tigris, 


Araxes and Choruk. 
—Boston Transcript. 





— 
or 


THE BELFRY LIGHT. 
BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


‘‘Now who’s that at the door this time 
o’ night?” said Aunt Keziah, without 
stopping her needles. 

But we spoke not a word; only Dolly, 
who sat on the stool beside me, clasped 
her hands on her blue checked apron, and 
her eyes looked large and bright in the 
firelight. 

-‘Well”—Aunt Keziah peered over her 
spectacles—‘why don’t you get up’n see?” 

Then Dolly turned her gaze on me, and 
I put down the wood I was whittling 
into a boat and went to the door. 

As l unlatched it another knock sounded, 
and then a gust of wind swung it open 
and pushed me bebind it, and at the same 
time blew in a queer, witchlike figure, 
who, with her long cloak flapping about 
her, seemed swept straight to the fire on 
the gale. She stood there, her black eyes 
snapping first at Aunt Keziah, then at 
Dolly, while I forgot to close the door. 

“Why, Mother Sheflo, how did you get 





across the meadow this night? David, 
shut the door,” said Aunt Keziah. 

‘“*With the wind! With the wind!” the 
little old woman spoke in a cracked voice ; 
and as she reached to stand her stick in 
the chimney-corner, Dolly shrank back 
almost off the stool. 

**Well, it’s a wonder you don’t get your 
death, that’s all,’ said Aunt Keziah, still 
knitting. ‘David, fetch a chair.’’ 

Mother Sheflo perched herself on the 
proftered chair. Her feet did not reach 
the floor. Her quilted hood showed loose 
strands of sparse gray hair, and her eye, 
blinked sharply as she seized my jacket. 
sleeve with one hand, which I thought 
looked like a bird’s claw. 

“Nice boy, good boy!” she said, peer- 
ing into my face. ‘*He don’t throw stones 
—no, no!” 

I flushed hotly with guilt, and refused 
to meet her piercing eyes, for the day be- 
fore I had thrown a stone at Captain, 
Mother Sheflo’s cat, as I passed her cot- 
tage; and all the village knew that Moth- 
er Sheflo’s cat was wondrous wise. 

‘No! no!” she repeated. 

“No!” said Dolly, and then put her 
finger in her mouth. 

Mother Sheflo’s eyes blinked rapidly. 
‘‘Bad boys stone Captain, an@ he knows 
’em! Ay, he knows ’em all, every one! 
He follows ’em about! He knows a bit, 
does Captain! Nice boy, good boy!” The 
last words were addressed to me, and she 
smiled sidewise as she released my arm. 
I drew back, relieved, into the shadow of 
the chimney. Dolly was twisting her 
apron into a knot, but her great eyes were 
on Mother Sheflo. “Get my death, you 
say, Keziah Allan? Get my death?” 
croaked the old woman. ‘‘Not this night! 
There’s death out yonder on the sea; 
there’s life on land—life, life!” She 
began to croon to herself. Her skinny 
hands were locked together, and her eyes 
were on the fire. 

‘*You must ha’ caught it, then,” said 
Aunt Keziah, ‘‘or you’d never ha’ got way 
over here in a wind like this.” 

“I ride! I ride!” muttered the old 
woman. 

‘’Tisn’t a broom,” said Dolly, putting a 
plump finger on the cane in the chimney- 
corner, and drawing it back suddenly. 

‘‘Ho, ho! Hear the baby! Would you 
like to ridesome night, my pretty one, up, 
up, up where the doves whisper in the 
belfry?” 

Dolly shook her head with a frightened 
look, and drew back nearer me. 

‘“‘Ah, you’re afraid the naughty boys 
will stone you for a white dove? Naughty 
boys, not good ones like him!” she 
pointed a skinny finger at me, and in the 
shadow I felt her black eyes reading my 
thoughts, for that very day I had stoned a 
belfry dove, and the doves belonged to 
Letty, the parson’s housekeeper. 

‘‘How they chatter and whisper, the 
doves that fly through the village, and 
carry away the words and doings of men! 
I know ‘em! They’ve told me many 4 
thing o’ wild nights when I’ve gone to see 
if the lamp was set. Nights like this— 
the kind that washes ’em in, washes ’em 
in! Go look”—she nodded at me—'‘go 
see if the lamp is set in the belfry.” 

I went to the window and drew the 
curtain. A great wind shook the house. 
I heard the breakers battling far off, as I 
loved to imagine them in the night, mak- 
ing through the darkness the sounds of 
drum and cannon, Outside was solid 
blackness, save for one streak of light 
which shone straight outward—the light 
in the belfry tower. 

‘It’s there,” said I, returning to the 
chimney-corner. 

“So that’s what brought you,’’ spoke 
Aunt Keziah to the old woman. ‘I thought 
as much! Why don’t you keep in your 
bed a night like this? The parson’ll have 
the light set, never fear'”’ 

I couldn’t lie quiet this night, not this 
night of Hallowmas, for thinking of ’em 
being washed in. The other was such as 
this, and the light went out—the light 
went out!” 

She chanted the words, gazing into the 


a what put it out?” I asked, sitting 
down beside Dolly. 

“Spirits! Bad spirits!” 

‘‘Humph! Owls and bats, more likely,” 
said Aunt Keziah. 

“They don’t trouble it, you know that, 
Keziah Allan! It don’t stay set unless I 
keep my eye on it, for the night they 
all washed in, it went out! The light 
went out!” 

She crooned the words over and over, 
with her eyes upon the fire. 

It has gone out more than once when 
you were the first to notice it, that’s 
the truth,” said Aunt Keziah, her needles 
flying. ‘I don’t believe you ever sleep 0’ 
nights !”’ 

“Not nights like this, I can’t lay quiet 
in my bed,” said the old woman. 

““Why not?” I asked, growing bolder. 

“Spirits,” she cried, with a sudden 
flame in her eye. ‘‘They’re about such 
nights, boy, and they move the light, and 





in the morning they’re all washed in— 
washed in on the sand!” 

‘‘Law, Mother Sheflo, there aint been 
any wrecks washed in for a long time, 
and no spirits have been about in my day,” 
spoke Aunt Keziah, soothingly. ‘I’ve 
heard teil of ’em often enough, but they 
must have left these parts a many a year 
ago. It’s nothin’ but the wind and the 
bats that puts the belfry light out.” 

But the old woman did not seem to hear 
her. She looked straight at the fire. Her 
fingers worked nervously and her lips 
moved. 

‘Tell about ’em,” I said, and Dolly 
nodded shyly. Then Mother Sheflo 
uttered in rapid monotone the words she 
seemed to have been saying to herself. 
Her eyes were still on the flames. The 
wind shrieked in the chimney as she spoke. 

**°T was Becky and Mary Anna Steele 
and Marthy Allan— your mother, Ke- 
ziah”— 

Aunt Keziah nodded. 

All a-bakin’ in the kitchen, a-gettin’ 
ready for the weddin’. Big cakes and little 
cakes, an’ hams, an’ pies, an’ chickens— 
rows an rows of ’em. Marthy Allan a-red- 
din’ up ’n’ puttin’ spruce and pine over the 
pictures, an’ wipin’ chiny, an’ me in the 
winder. All day in the winder, lookin’ 
*cross the bay. Breakers like them a- 
roarin’ now—Hear ’em! Listen to ’em! 
That’s the kind! They’ll wash ’em in! 
It was John Allan come runnin’ up the 
path. I saw the wind bring him along. 
He burst in with the wind and spray, an’ 
Marthy Allan dropped the best blue 
bowl.” 

‘* *There’s a boat yonder,’ he says—‘his 
boat!’ 

‘* *Hush!’ says Mary Anna, noddin’ at 
the winder, an’ John Allan throws up his 
arms and runs out, ’n’ I after him, an’ 
Marthy an’ Mary Anna comin’ behind. 
Ay, but ’twas gettin’ dark, an’a monster 
sea was roarin.’ We all stayed out a-wait- 
in’ for the boat. It got mighty dark, dark 
as night, an’ we couldn't see a thing. I 
got a lantern out o’ the kitchen an’ 
climbed the belfry stairs unbeknown to 
’em all. Ugh, but the owls and bats hit 
hard an’ screeched like all of ’em was 
doin’ out yonder on shore! They hit my 
face an’ blinded my eyes, but I didn’t 
mind. I set the lamp in the winder an’ 
went down again—down, down. It shone 
far out to the boat. Ugh, how the break- 
ers fought that night! He always could 
manage a boat, couldn’t he, Keziah?” 
Aunt Kezish nodded. 

*“*Then all of a sudden the light went 
out—clean out, Keziah!” Theold woman’s 
black eyes flashed. 

‘So I’ve heard tell,” said Aunt Keziah. 

‘‘All were screechin’ for light. They 
might ha’ reached ’em. John Allan said 
so. They wouldn’t let me go out 'n the 
water with one. I’d ha’ done it, but ‘twas 
all John Allan a-holdin’ me on shore. But 
they were all washed in with the mornin’. 
Aha, they couldn’t hold me then! ‘Don’t 
let her go!’ cries Marthy, a-hangin’ to me. 
But didn’t I fling her down, an’ away I 
went to meet ’em all a-lyin’ on the sand. 
. »« Come early to the weddin’!... 
They wouldn’t let me carry him, John 
Allan wouldn’t, but I went along, an’ my 
hair kept blowin’ on his face. I put on 
my white frock, an’ my wreath on my 
hair—pretty hair, Keziah’’— 

And again Aunt Keziah nodded. 

‘*An’ I laughed at Marthy Allan an’ 
Mary Anna a-cryin’ an’ wringin’ their 
hand. ’Twas a nice mornin.’ Go look” 
—the old woman suddenly turned her 
eyes from the fire, with a return of reason 
in them—‘‘go look if it’s set;’’ and again 
I went to the window, and again saw the 
line of light streaming from the belfry 
tower.' 

Yes,” I said, ‘‘it’s there.” 

‘*Ay, then I'll get home,” she muttered, 
and, reaching her stick, she wrapped her 
cloak around her and hobbled to the door. 

“Are you going to ride in the air?” 
asked Dolly, whose eyes were heavy with 
sleep. : 

“Ay, ay! Hear the pretty baby! Yes, 
honey, I’)! go on a puff o’ wind!” 

‘“Maybe you’d best stop here,” said 
Aunt Keziah. But Mother Shefio was at 
the door. 

‘*Captain’s awaitin’,” she said; and as 
I lifted the latch she gave me a tap with 
her stick. ‘Nice boy, he don’t throw 
stones—no, no!” 

The wind rushed in and swept her out- 
ward into the darkness. J heard the 
breakers lash the beach, and the door 
slammed. 

“Did she really first set the belfry 
light?” 1 asked, once more by the fire. 

Aunt Keziah nodded. 

“ong before my time. 
saved many a vessel, too.” 

‘“*What put it out that night?’ again I 
asked. ‘ 

‘Your grandmother used to say nobody 
ever knew. Owls or wind, most likely. 
They say the ship might ha’ kept off the 
Cape Rock if there’d been a light, but 
before another could be set it went 
down.” 


They say it’s 


Dolly’s curly head had drooped forward, 
and in the firelight her cheek was the 
color of the big roses Aunt Keziah kept 
for her jar of leaves. 

‘*What did she mean by a wedding?” I 
asked, presently. ‘‘Whose wedding was 
it?” 

‘*Her own,” said Aunt Keziah, winding 
her yarn; “it was his boat. That’s when 
her mind went, that night. She set a light 
in the belfry every night for many a year, 
till she got so old the parson got her out 
o’ it and had it done. She’s got some 
sense left, but she likes to tell the story 
over and over. Now go to bed, both o’ 
you!” 

But Dolly could not get awake, and I 
took herin myarms. Her head dropped 
on my shoulder, and, as I started upstairs 
slowly, she murmured— 

‘Goin’ to ride up ’n’ up with the 
doves.” Resting a minute on the steps, I 
kissed her rosy cheek, and looked back at 
Aunt Keziah. 

*I wish I had known about it before,” 
I said. 

‘*Why ?” she asked. 

‘*Before I threw stones at Captain.” 

“Oh, yes; the cat’s all she’s got now.” 

Aunt Keziah looked up, with the hearth- 
broom in her hand. 

‘*David,’’ she said, ‘‘you’d best remem- 
ber always that when folks are cranky in 
this world, there’s most times been a heap 
to make ’em so, only other folks don’t 
think o’ that part.”— The Outlook. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is to hold the next biennial meeting 
in Philadelphia, on May 9, 10 and 11, 1894. 
In many respects this will be one of the 
most important gatherings of women’s 
clubs ever held, and many practieal topics 
relating to club interests will be discussed. 
The meetings will be held in the new and 
elegant club house of the New Century 
Club. 

The Wednesday Afternoon Club, to 
which some of the best known women in 
St. Louis belong, propose to build a hand- 
some structure at an expense of about 
$25,000. The St. Louis Woman’s Build- 
ing is the name proposed for it. 

The Woman’s Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals celebrated its silver anniver- 
sary on Jan. 31. One of the many not- 
able achievements during the twenty-five 
years’ work is the improvement in the 
transportation of cattle, both by rail and 
water, the more humane treatment being 
almost entirely due to the women’s soci- 
ety. One of the speakers at the anniver- 
sary was Miss Agnes Repplier, the clever 
essayist. ‘How do we know that the ani- 
mals are made for our use?’ she ques- 
tioned. ‘‘Wecan eat the sheep, and say 
that he was made for man’s use—the lion 
eats man—shouldn’t we say that he made 
us for the lion’s use?” 

The women’s clubs of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
have formed the Woman’s Club League, 
which is working towards the founding of 
a public library in that city. 

The Old and New of Malden, Maszs., 
lately gave a brilliant reception in honor 
of Mrs. Jane Olivia Cooper, of Denver, 
Col., secretary of the general federation 
of women’s clubs. Among the guests 
were the presidents of numerous women’s 
clubs of the city and State. F. M. A. 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN MICHIGAN, 


GRAND Rapips, MICH., Jan. 18, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Second Congressional District Con- 
vention of the Michigan E.S. A. was held 
in Ann Arbor, Jan. 15, 16 and 17. 

Thoroughout the entire sessions the 
meetings were the largest and most en- 
thusiastic of any that have been held 
previously in Michigan in the interests 
of impartial suffrage. The reversal by 
the Supreme Court of the municipal fran- 
chise bill giving the ballot to qualified 
women has been a bitter test of hope and 
courage, but women are adepts in grace- 
ful bows to the inevitable, and in this 
case there have been no energies dissi- 
pated in tears or in useless regrets, but, 
with a new impulse, the women have 
determined that they will ‘‘neither delay 
nor rest’’ until a greater victory is gained 
than the one lost. 

There are visible reasons for a strong 
hope. The vanishing of ‘summer friends,” 
when hope was darkest, seems to have 
left the way illumined for those who 
would walk in the ways leading to human 
justice, and strong names are daily being 
added to the cause of impartial and equal 
suffrage for the women of this State. 

All the sessions of the convention were 
held in Newberry Hall. On Monday 
morning there was a grand rally meeting, 
informal and social. Delegates and vis- 
itors were assigned to their places of en- 








“Oh!” I exclaimed, and thought awhile. 
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effected in the afternoon. The State 
president, Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of 
Grand Rapids, did not arrive until even- 
ing. In her absence the vice- president, 
Mrs. May S. Knaggs, of Bay City, pre- 
sided, with tact and rare intelligence, 
Many distinguished persons were in the 
audience. Mrs. Knaggs introduced Susan 
B. Anthony, who gave one of her forcefy} 
talks on the general work of equal suf. 
frage. Mrs. Knaggs followed Miss 
Anthony with a concise account of the 
municipal suffrage law. Mrs. Ann W. 
Bassett and Dr. McAndrew, of Ypsilanti, 
gave graphic descriptions of their experi- 
ence in the work. 

The evening session filled the hall with 
interested visitors. Rev. J. W. Bradshaw 
asked for the divine blessing, after which 
the large audience joined in singing the 
‘Battle Hymn of the Republic.” In the 
unavoidable absence of the Mayor, Judge 
W. D. Harriman made the address of we)- 
come. He assured the members of the 
Michigan E. S. A. that their welcome to 
the classic town was sincere. It was a 
wise and happy thought that called the 
convention to Ann Arbor, where more 
than 600 young women, gathered from 
every part of the country, were pursuing 
the higher branches of learning. The 
young women had proved themselves the 
equals of the young. men in every course 
of study in the great University. The 
speaker struck a high note for the senti- 
ment underlying the convention when he 
said: ‘*By their presence and the rare 
propriety of their conduct, they have 
softened the manners, elevated the moral 
tone, and stimulated the ambition of their 
fellow students of the opposite sex.” 
The Judge said in closing: 

To some of us it seems unreasonable 
that equal suffrage shall be delayed for a 
—_ day. There is not an argument 
against the pol tical enfranchisement of 
women that does not apply to men as well 
—not one. The political condition of 
woman in the Western world is but a 
survival of the Oriental yashmak, which 
hides the beauty of woman, and destroys 
her individuality and crushes her spirit 
and self-respect as well. But the Western 
woman has already secured her complete 
social emancipation from the religious 
ideas and social customs of the mysterious 
East. ‘Her eyes have seen the glory of 
the coming of the Lord; her cause is 
marching on.” The political emancipa- 
tion is as sure to come as is the move- 
ment of the great sun to-morrow ‘from 
the Orient to the drooping West.” 

The response was made by Mrs. Helen 
P. Jenkins, of Detroit, a former State 
president, a woman of travel and culture. 
Her remarks left a happy impression. 
Miss Octavia W. Bates gave an address on 
‘‘Woman’s Work at the Exposition.” She 
enumerated their various undertakings 
and successes, but dwelt especially upon 
what she considered the two most impor- 
tant achievements at the Fair. One was 
the bill conceived by the Board of Lady 
Managers, passed by Congress, and carried 
into effect through the efforts of Mrs. 
Palmer, securing a certificate of skilled 
workmanship to each working man and 
working woman who made any portion 
of any article exhibited, if that received 
a medal. The other triumph was the 
work done by women on the board of 
judges, where by an act of Congress they 
were entitled to a one-fifth representation. 
Rev. Anna Shaw gave a humorous and 
pathetic address on ‘‘Woman’s War for 
Peace.” 

On Tuesday morning Miss Shaw ad- 
dressed the convention and its large num- 
ber of visitors on ‘‘The America Undis- 
covered by Columbus,” followed by Miss 
Anthony on “Our New Star, Colorado, 
and Our Two Hoped-for Stars, Kansas 
and New York.” Mrs. Clara McAdow, of 
Montana, who represented the Silver 
State on the board of women managers at 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure hlood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state, 
9 Possessing just those ele 
Hood’s iments which the system 
«= needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“I have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of an Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
celler.t as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. 0., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Preparedoniy 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 














tertainment and a good preparation made 
for the regular organization, which was 
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the World’s Exposition, gave a talk on 
‘“Woman’s Work at the Fair.” 

From five to six o’clock the Young 
Woman’s League of the University held a 
reception in honor of Miss Anthony, in 
the three beautiful and spacious parlors 
of Newbery Hall. In the receiving line 
were our State president, Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, Rev. Anna Shaw, Rev. Caroline 
J. Bartlett, Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, and 
Mrs. May S.Knaggs. The League, num- 
bering about 300, had issued daintily 
printed invitations, and it would seem that 
every one was accepted. Mrs. Angell, 
the wife of the University president, and 
leading literati of the town were present. 

The evening session was enlivened by a 
University quartette of two young men 
and two young women. They opened 
with, “‘O, siag of Wyoming.” Miss Bart- 
lett gave a talk on ‘“‘What Could College 
Women do with Municipal Suffrage?” and 
Miss Anthony upon ‘Political Equality 
the Right of the Citizen and Duty of the 
State.” 

Wednesday morning, Miss Anthony 
presided over the meeting from which 
was organized the first Political Equality 
Club in Ann Arbor. Sixty-one names 
formed the nucleus, to which seventeen 
more were added in the afternoon. Mrs. 
Olivia B. Hall was chosen for president 
and the Rev. Eliza R. Sunderland, vice- 
president, and the remaining offices were 
filled by enthusiastic and efficient workers. 
The morning and afternoon sessions were 
crowded to overflowing. The afternoon 
was given, for the most part, to the read- 
ing of letters and to a symposium of ten 
minute speeches. Miss Anthony read 
letters from the Hon. T. W. Palmer, 
Attorney Bates, of Detroit, and Rev. 
George B. Wallace, of Saginaw, in which 
all expressed their best wishes, and 
pledged their cordial support. In the ten 
minute speeches the inspiration of the 
occasion reached its highest point. 

Men and women as thoughtful and cul- 
tured as the country holds spoke elo- 
quently and forcefully for equal suffrage. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Lucinda 
H. Stone, Eliza R. Sunderland, Prof. 
Jalia A. King, of Ypsilanti, May S. 
Knaggs, Helen P. Jenkins, Dr. Brown, of 
the Normal School, Mary A. Mayo, Martha 
E. Root, Elizabeth A. Willard, Armilla J. 
Starr, Lucy F. Andrew, M. Adele Haz 
lett, Clara L. McAdow, Melvin A. Root, 
Harriet J. Boutelle, Lucy F. Morehouse, 
Jennie Voorheis, Leora Woodhams, Rev. 
George B. Wallace, M. E. C. Bates, Prof. 
Boone, principal of the Normal School of 
Ypsilanti, and Hon. H. W. Newkirk, of 
Luther, who introduced and urged the 
passage of the municipal bill before the 
House of Representatives last winter. 
Mr. Newkirk said he heard a man say, 
upon hearing that a suffrage convention 
was being held: ‘‘Don’t the women know 
when they are dead? I thought they 
knew they were defeated, but here they 
are alive and at it again.” Mr. Newkirk 
replied: ‘‘When the American people 
have started out in the interest of any 
reform, they never have been defeated, 
and time will never bear the date of such 
defeat.”” Prof. Demmon, of the Univer- 
sity, spoke of the high standing of the 
girl students, and Judge Cheever gave the 
same record of the girls attending the 
Normal School. He said: ‘*While the 
men have been drinking and smoking, the 
women, always under protest, have con- 
served the moral and spiritual forces.’’ He 
thought it time their voices were heard in 
legislative halls, if our civilization was 
not to be drowned in the surge of modern 
license. The meeting closed amid a tu- 
mult of enthusiasm. 

The culmination of happy events was 
reached on Wednesday evening, when 
Mrs. Olivia B. Hall threw open her spa- 
cious and elegant home for a compliment- 
ary reception to Miss Anthony and other 
distinguished guests of the convention. 
Daintily trailing vines, banks of white 
azalias, bowers of palms and potted prim- 
roses abounded, and refreshments of deli- 
cate variety were served. It was the 
social event of the year. Mrs. Hall was 
assisted in receiving by her two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Walker, of Ann Arbor, and 
Mrs. Eastman, of Chicago. In the spa- 
cious drawing-room the guests were also 
welcomed by Miss Anthony, Mrs. Ketch- 
am, Miss Bartlett, Miss Shaw, Mrs. Seguir 
and Miss Mott, a grandniece of Lucretia 
Mott. 

To Mrs. Hall is due much of the credit 
for the success of this convention, which 
will become a historic event in the annals 
of Michigan. Her bounteous hand, in 
some-unseen manner, put out of sight and 
hearing some plain figures that no woman 
‘in the memory of man” has ever seen 
ruled cut, if once set down to her ac- 
count. The clear judgment, perfect un- 
derstanding of parliamentary usage and 
boundless courage and enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Ketcham were all in evidence for the 
zeal that marked the deliberations of each 
session. She has full faith that on the 
resistless tide of human progress wil! be 
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borne the fullest emancipation of woman 
from the traditions that have made her 
position through the ages one of inferior- 
it y and humiliation. 

FLORENCE ADELE CHASE. 
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COUNTY CONVENTIONS IN NEW YORE. 


Mass conventions will be held at the 
county seats of New York State, as fol- 
lows: 


Kings County, Feb. 23, 24, Brooklyn. 
New York County, Feb. 26, 27, New York. 
Queens County, March 1, 2, Jamaica. 
Suffolk County, Feb. 28, Mar. 2, 3, Riverhead. 
Richmond County,Feb. 27, 28, Port Richmond. 
Westchester County, Feb. 28, Mar. 1, White 
Plains. 
Putnam County, Mar. 5, 6, Carmel. 
Duchess County, Mar. 6, 7, Poughkeepsie. 
Columbia County, Mar. 7, 8, Hudson. 
Rensselaer County, Mar. 8, 9, Troy. 
Schenectady County, Mar. 9, 10, Schenectady. 
Albany County, Mar. 12, 13, Albany. 
Greene County, Mar. 13, 14, Catskill. 
Ulster County, Mar. 14, 15, Kingston. 
Orange County, Mar. 10, 16, Newburg. 
Rockland County, Mar. 16, 17, Haverstraw. 
Sullivan County, Mar. 19, 20, Monticello. 
Delaware County, Mar. 21, 22, Delhi. 
Otsego County, Mar. 21, 22, Oneonta. 
Chenango County, Mar. 22, 23, Norwich. 
Broom County, Mar. 23, 24, Binghampton. 
Cortland County, Mar. 26, 27, Cortland. 
Tompkins County, Mar. 27, 28, Ithaca. 
Tioga County, Mar. 28, 29, Owego. 
Schuyler County, Mar. 29, 30, Watkins. 
Chemung County, Mar. 30, 31, Elmira. 
Steuben County, April 2, 3, Bath. 
Alleghany County, April 3, 4, Wellsville. 
Cattaraugus County, April 4, 5, Olean. 
Chautauqua County, April 5, 6, Dunkirk. 
Erie County, April 6, 7, Buffalo. 
Niagara County, April 9, 10, Lockport. 
Monroe County, April 10, 11, Rochester. 
Livingston Courty, April 11, 12, Geneseo. 
Ontario County, April 12, 13, Canandaigua. 
Onondaga County, April 13, 14, Syracuse. 
Cayuga County, April 16, 17, Auburn. 
Madison County, April 17, 18, Canastota. 
Herkimer County, April 18, 19, Herkimer. 
Oneida County, April 19, 20, Utica. 
Lewis County, April 20, 21, Lowville. 
Jefferson County, Apri! 23, 24, Watertown. 
St. Lawrence County, April 24, 25,Ogdensburg. 
Franklin County, April 25, 26, Malone. 
Clinton County, April 26, 27, Plattsburg. 
Essex County, April 27, Elizabethtown. 
Warren County, April 28, Glens Falls. 


Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman will be the 
manager of three of these meetings each 
week, beginning with Monday, and Mise 
Mary G. Hay will be the manager of the 
other two, beginning with Tuesday of 
each week. Rev. Anna Shaw wil) speak 
the first cvening of each meeting, and 
Miss Anthony the second evening. It is 
Miss Anthony’s intention thus to visit 
each of the sixty counties of the Empire 
State. 
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ARE YOU FOND OF READING? 


“The Contributor” in the February 
Atlantic tells this good story : 


A friend, herself a successful writer, 
happened to be waiting on the veranda 
of a country inn, when two of the inmates 
—one a middle-aged farmer’s wife, and 
the other an elaborately dressed city girl 
—came out and surveyed the stranger. 
After a time the younger began conversa- 
tion. 

‘Hem! Fond of reading?” 

Not always,” replied my friend, whom 
I will call Mrs. X. 

‘‘Tam,” said the young lady, with an air 
of superior enlightenment. ‘And J think 
it is very improving.” Having adminis- 
tered this crushing rebuke, she waited a 
moment; then inquired, ‘‘Any favorite 
authors?” 

‘Ob, I think not,” murmured Mrs. X. 

‘*‘T have a great many favorite authors,” 
said the young lady, with such severity 
that Mrs. X. felt constrained to ask,— 

‘‘Who are your favorite authors?” 

‘“*The Duchess, Mrs. Forrester, Rosa 
Nouchette Carey, E. P. Roe, and Dick- 
ens.”” Then, watching for some sign of 
recognition on the part of her audience, 
she asked, ‘‘Iiver heard of any of them?” 

Not of the first three, I think.” 

Do you know E. P. Roe and Dickens?” 

‘SA little.” 

‘KE. P. Roe is very popular with Sun- 
day schools,” the young lady now ex- 
plained, ‘‘and Dickens, if you can under- 
stand him, is full of humor.” 

She had hit, albeit an octave below the 
actual pitch, what seems the true contem- 
porary keynote, the sort of tone which 
makes it embarrassing for a modest per- 
son, who has read all his life, and thinks 
no more of having done so than of having 
nourished his body with food and warmed 
it with clothes, to assert himself in the 
face of an intention superior to anything 
like mere interest and amusement, of such 
definite aim for improvement. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND, 


John S. Connelly, United States consul 
at Auckland, has made a report to the 
State department on woman suffrage in 
New Zealand. Until 1889 plural voting 
existed in New Zealand. One person ex- 
ercised the franchise, it is said, during the 
progress of an election thirty-two times. 
This person possessed property in thirty- 
two electoral districts. The parliament 
next elected was naturally Liberal. The 
Conservatives joined forces with the tem- 
perance people for woman suffrage. The 
succeeding election, however, showed the 
women to be not Conservative, but largely 
Liberal. 

The consul says of the first election at 
which women voted: 

I went sround all day from one polling 
precinct to another, and I am pleased to 
record the fact that I was agreeably sur- 
prised to notice the cool and deliber- 
ate manner in which they discharge 
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Throughout the day the utmost good 
order prevailed. Nota drunken man was 
seen during voting hours. Women were 
as actively engaged in canvassing as were 
the men. They proved themselves formid- 
able antagonists to many old time elec- 
tioneering agents. 

Some of the ward politicians looked 
with contempt on the efforts of the ladies, 
but next morning woman’s power was 
shown to a marked degree. Women voted 
first for men of the highest moral, social 
and political integrity, many of whom 
were not always conspicuous for ability, 
experience or education. Women have 
also shown at the ballot-box that they are 
capable of resenting an injury and of 
punishing an enemy. 

Many of those who talked loudest and 
longest in parliament against the exten- 
sion of the franchise were quietly permit- 
ted on election day to retire indefinitely 
from political life. Asa result, the tem- 
perance people have every reason to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the decided 
victory they have achieved. Only a few 
days after the general election, a lady 
(Mrs. Yates) was elected mayor of a 
suburban town about eight miles from 
Auckland. When the excitement was 
over, and the result announced, the town 
clerk and four of the councillors resigned 
and the fire brigade threatened to do like- 
wise. But the lady mayor is still undis- 
mayed, conscious that there are any 
number of good men who are willing and 
anxious to assist her in carrying on the 
affairs of the borough. 

Altogether, the result of the women’s 
first vote in the politics of this country 
appears to have given satisfaction, with 
the very natural exception of a few dis- 
appointed politicians for whom they did 
not vote, and possibly the brewery in- 
terests. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman's 
JouRnaL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JourNnaL Office, or 
15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, or 
30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. Address Leaflet Department. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, oy ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Snffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 











HOOD’S AND ONLY HOOD’S. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is carefully pre- 
pared from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock, Pipsissewa, Juniper berries 
and other well known remedies, by a 
peculiar combination, proportion and 
process, giving to Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
curative powers not possessed by other 
medicines. It effects remarkable cures 
when other preparations fail. 





Hoop’s PIts cure biliousness. 
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Supreme Excellence, 














of finished product; elasticit 
power in clinch. - It allows the 


Thus it will be seen that the officials 


them all. 


TO 
The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 
“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
an 
use of very small nails.’’ 
There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there an 
except the “material from which it is made,” 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,’ 

hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 
the “‘use of small nails,’ large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 


* in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 


recognize what qualites go to make up a good horse nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 


A medaland diploma worded : 
smoothness combined with holding 


hing comprised in a horse nail 


“the method of manufacture,” and “quality ot 


by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 


it 
of the WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 





ORIES 





A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACT! 


World. In tts manufacture t 


It is impossible for a Putnam Nail to Split, 
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The Putnam Nail Company's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. 
ground are occupied by this plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
in the buildings. More than four hundred people are employed. 

The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 

The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer- Pointed Horse Nail in the 
e old hand process is followed. 


Forged from end of rod, mmm by hammers only 


hard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others, 
See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. —<_), 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


|'@ PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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Ten acres of 


Sliver or Break when it is driven into the horse's 
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Riding, 


or in any occupa- 
tion incidental toa 
woman's life, from 
childhood to moth- 





erhood, comfort, 
grace and health 


YY yy ere secured by 
YW using the 


Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 

porters, Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, Various 
shapes—long, short or medium, J 
For sale by all Leading Retailers. » 4 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesule Depot. 
send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, W 
341 Broadway, N. Y., \ 
Branch Office: 537 Market S 


HYPERTRICHOSIS. 


(Superfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

MME. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
at her residence for the only safe and scientific treat 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A special 
process, sure and gentle, approved by physicians. 
Absolutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT, mark or return. 
MOLEs removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 
——— cordially invited, and strictly confi 
dential. Sealed circular on application. 

Private Parlors, 415 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 


Dress Reform Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS. 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbingon. 


PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING, 
Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrsted Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by —— All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 
181 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 


(Take elevator.) 


THEODORA H. NEILSEN, 
Cultivation of the Voice. 


The restoring of barsh or overstrained voices 






a: 












t., San Francisco 











to a pure musical tone a specialty. 


Studio 7, 180 Tremont Street. ' 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, | 





Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address, 


C. WILDE, Woman's Journal! Office, 
Boston, Mass. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recent!y Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Flepiay a Dispensaries directly connected 


BOTH 


SEXES Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State $i 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, ’93. ears’ 
graded courre of Lect’ * * — 334 Ms and 


FOR 








linical work offers superior advan to 
who are also ad to the clinics of the Sabie 
osp! di CLARA ARSH. D., 


Hi tals. Address 
Deas, 181 8, 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May, 1594. 
‘ our years’ graded course. tures, Quizzes, Labo 
* Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information SPRY to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 











The doctor is largely eclectic in her tice, also 
thorough Medical electrician. Her Hetreat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, South Weymouth, is 


D at 
closed. the time being given wholly to city prac 
The Doctor’s free ditpensary tor the ns fe orill 
—— yh gba peodeve from 6 to 9 P. M. 
lectures given lay eveni 
from 15 to 20 years of age. oa oS a 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 





Saturday and Sunday excepted. 
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INDIANAPOLIS COUNCIL OF WOMEN, 


INDIANAPOLIS, FEB. 8, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

It is with satisfaction that I tell you of 
the great increase of interest and influ- 
ence which the Indianapolis Local Coun- 
cil of Women has gained in this city 
during its second year. Many women 
do not quite grasp the “idea,” but 
those that have done so are enthusiastic 
in their appreciation of its possibilities. 
We believe that all thoughtful women 
whose attention is turned to it will even- 
tually consider it a privilege and a duty 
to join the Local Council of their own city 
or town, and add their influence in help- 
ing to overcome existing evils, and to 
cause the adoption of good works. 

In our own Council we have had some dif- 
ficulty in overcoming in individual socie- 
ties the idea that, when such society or 
club joined us, it must look for the gain to 
itself that would result from such action. 
Such gain will eventually be seen, but I, 
for one, would feel [ had not the time to 
spare for such membership if the Council 
were only a sort of Club exchange! The 
aim of the Council is much higher. It is 
to concentrate the influence and power of 
the best women in the city. The respect- 
ful attention and consideration that would 
be granted neither to one woman nor to 
one association by the ‘‘powers that be,” 
are yielded to a committee representing 
the Local Council, composed, as ours now 
is, of forty societies and clubs of women 
in this city, ranging in membership from 
fifteen to one hundred. At the meeting 
in October, three committees were ap- 
pointed, and the announcement in the 
daily papers that these committees would 
present interesting reports drew out a 
large attendance on Jan. 2. The first to 
report was the Committee on Wine-rooms, 
Mrs. J. L. Ketcham, the chairman of said 
committee being our president, Mrs. 
Josephine R. Nichols. Mrs. Ketcham 
said that the three ladies waited upon the 
Common Council at its first meeting 
under the new administration; and being 
courteously received, had explained that 
they had been sent as a committee 
from the Local Council of Women of the 
city, to urge the Common Council to 
abolish the wine-rooms in which so many 
young girls were lured to their ruin ; that 
these wine-rooms were a_ pernicious 
growth upon the saloons, and there was 
no city ordinance allowing them. The 
committee, therefore, speaking for the 
women of the Local Council, begged the 
Councell to abolish these vile resorts. The 
gentlemen heard the ladies with interest 
and courtesy, and the matter was then 
referred to the Committee on Public Mor- 
als. Mrs. Ketcham said they would not 
have been surprised had they seen within a 
few days the announcement that all these 
harmful resorts had been closed, so much 
interest seemed to have been aroused ; but 
alas, although time enough had elapsed 
no steps had yet been taken, so far as 
they knew, to abolish them. ‘They there- 
fore asked to be continued, and it was so 
ordered. 

I have heard (unofficially) since this 
meeting, that these ladies are about to do 
some lobbying; that one of them has in- 
vited this Committee on Public Morals, 
the chairman of which is an estimable and 
respected colored man, to meet the ladies 
of her committee at luncheon, on which 
occasion all their powers of persuasion 
and argument will be brought to bear, to 
the end that the committee may be aroused 
to the urgency of the situation, and bring 
pressure to bear upon the Common Coun- 
cil. 

The next committee to report was the 
one appointed to find out what steps were 
necessary to have a woman placed upon 
the school board. Mrs. Joseph S. Jenckes, 
as chairman, stated that the next election 
for school trustees would take place June 
2, 1894. That the law in this State says 
that ‘‘Any woman, married or single, of 
the age of twenty-one years and upwards, 
and possessing the qualifications pre- 
scribed for men, shall be eligible to any 
office under the general or specific school 
laws of this State.” The ‘‘qualifications 
prescribed for men” are simply that they 
must be twenty-one of age and upwards, 
and must reside in the district they wish 
to represent. In four districts of the 
eleven, commissioners or trustees are to 
elected next June, in two of which there 
is a possibility ef electing’a woman. Re- 
cent editorials in the daily papers had 
decidedly favored such a progresgive step, 
and the time seems ripe for such a move- 
ment. To that end she presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas it being the opinion of the Local 
Councii of Women of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
assembled together this second day of January, 
1894, that the best interests of the public schouls 
of this city would be greatly enhanced by the 
election of one or more women to serve as 
members of the school board, and, : 

Whereas during this year of 1294 there are to 
be vacancies filled in four districts, in one or 
more of which a woman might possibly be 
elected, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, as a body of women, inter- 
ested in all things that will tend to raise the 





standard, already so high, of the educational 
interests of our city, do nominate a candidate or 
candidates for such district or districts. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves as indi- 
viduals, and as a council, to support such 
candidate or candidates who may be induced to 
ran for this high office, with all the influence we 
may command. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and the committee consisting of 
Mrs. Jenckes, Mrs. J. L. Ketcham and Mrs. 
W. J. Hasselman, with Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall and Mrs. Henry Coburn, were in- 
structed to consider the best means of 
carrying out the spirit of the resolutions, 
to present the names of possible candi- 
dates, and to recommend the district or 
districts in which it would be wise to 
make the fight. This report to be made 
at a special meeting Feb. 6. 

The third to report wasa standing com- 
mittee appointed to keep a careful watch 
upon the legislation of the city. They 
are to report any action of the Common 
Council in their sessions, which would be 
of especial interest to the women of the 
Local Council, and also to report any 
existing evil that we might possibly help 
to correct by bringing it to the notice of 
the law-makers. Mrs. Grace Julian Clark, 
for the committee, whose chairman is 
Mrs. Helen B. Holman, presented an in- 
teresting report, in which*she showed 
the need the police matron had for more 
commodious quarters for herself and 
those women, girls and little children who 
are especially her charge. She also ex- 
pressed the opinion that there should be 
a law enacted prohibiting messenger boys 
from carrying messages to houses of ill- 
fame; and that the keepers of such places 
should be compelled to notify the police 
when young girls were taken to them. 
The secretary of the Local Council was 
instructed to send a copy of this report to 
the president of the Board of Safety (the 
power which creates and is responsible 
for the police force in Indianapolis), with 
the request that the necessary steps may 
be taken to have these laws passed and 
enforced. The subject of a suitable 
dress for business women was pre- 
sented, but postponed indefinitely. Mrs. 
John M. Judah, of Memphis, Tenn., who 
was present, spoke very entertainingly of 
the Local Council of her city. In Memphis, 
however, the women have not taken 
hold of the serious work the women of 
our Couhcil are doing. They meet once a 
month or oftener; get acquainted with 
each other, and with the work of 
their various societies; and in that way 
sympathy isevoked. They get out of a 
rut, and find more ways than one of work- 
ing, even in a literary club, or in a church 
society. But as yet they have not taken 
any interest in municipal legislation. I 
have written more fully of our work in 
this direction, because it seems the one 
good reason for existing that the Local 
Councils of the world can give. Many 
women fail to understand that in these 
Councils there lies an outlet for much 
otherwise wasted enthusiasm and power. 
The power to work together for good in 
any community is not to be lightly cast 
aside; and this power we have in the 
Local Councils when we see fit to exercise 
it. There are very few City Councils that 
can afford to ignore the repeated petitions 
sent to them by such a body of respected 
and self-respecting women of all shades 
of political and religious beliefs, bound 
together with the sole object of raising 
the moral tone of the city, and of helping 
those who cannot help themselves. Know- 
ing well that there are many women whom 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will reach, who 
do not yet quite understand the possibil- 
ities of the Local Councils, I have ven- 
tured to make my report of the proceed- 
ings of our Local Council very full, in 
order that its readers may see what we 
are doing. They may believe my state- 
ment that the interest grows with every 
meeting. We shall probably have monthly 
instead of quarterly meetings hereafter. 

Mrs. JOSEPH SHERBURNE JENCKES, 

Cor. Sec. Local Council of Women. 
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PRESS POINTS, 


The first woman to register in Colorado 
under the act extending the suffrage was 
the wife of ex-Gov. Routt. To the ques- 
tion concerning her occupation, in life she 
answered ‘‘A housewife,” and was so 
recorded. This was both right and 
womanly and democratic. Her exercise 
of the suffrage will not make her less a 
housewife.— Northern Christian Advocate, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Should women be given the full, free 
and equal suffrage all over this country, 
we believe they would exercise just as 
much tact and ability in electing officers 
as they do in rearing families. And this 
theory stands to reason, for they would 
be aware of the fact that unless they lived 
under a good government they certainly 
could not expect to bring up anything 
like an upright family.—People’s Cali, 
Seattle, Washington. 

The Boston Herald lately predicted that 
if women were allowed to vote, the ‘‘intro- 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening —_ 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





duction of so versatile and inconsequent 
an element into politics” would make 
trouble, and ‘‘Jead to greater diaplays of 
demagogism and cant than we now have.” 
Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick writes to the 
Herald: “If the time has come when 
American men are really justified in speak- 
ing of American women as ‘a versatile and 
inconsequent element’ in our mutual 
affairs, then all I can say is, God help the 
American people! If the mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters have no steadfast- 
ness and little reason, they are poisoning 
the republic none the less surely because 
their wishes and opinions are not legally 
counted.” 


<a> 
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N. Y. CAMPAIGN COMMITTEES. 





Campaign Committees have been organ- 

ized in New York State as follows: 
GENESEE COUNTY. 

Chairman—Mrs. L. L. Tozier, Batavia. 

Associates—Mrs. L. B. Fisk, Alabama; Mrs. 
Tracy Miller, Alexander; Mrs. S. Clement, 
Bethany; Mrs. S. M. Green, Byron; Mrs. E. 
W. Sumner, Darien; Mrs. Hanna Stillwell, 
Elba; Mrs. A. B. Watts, Oakfield; Mrs. L. C. 
Calkins, Pavilion; Mrs. Allen, Pembroke; Mrs. 
George Scott, Stafford. 

YATES COUNTY. 
President—Mrs. Julia Sheppard. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Mary Gridley. 
Recording Secretary -Miss Nellie Fenner. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Mary Sloan. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Annette Sherman. 

Press Committee—Mrs. D. C. Ayres; all of 
Penn Yan. 
LOCAL COMMITTEES. 


Helen Bassett, Barrington; Mrs. Mary H. 
Remer, President, Mrs. Sarah Lewis, Mrs. 
Elvira Peck, Benton; Warren L. Cowing, Italy; 
Mrs. Elvira Briggs,Jerusalem ; Mrs. Chas. Davis, 
Miss Hollowell, Milo; Miss Carrie Green, Potter; 
Mrs. O. F. Cleveland, Glenora; Miss Ursula E. 
Sworts, Dundee; Mrs. Richard Brown, Torrey. 


—— —c 
NEW PREMIUMS. 

In remembrance of the wish of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone that the good work of the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL might be many times 
multiplied, we have decided to signalize 
the present year by a special effort to 
double its circulation, thereby more than 
doubling its usefulness. 

1. We will send the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
for the first year, on trial, to new sub- 
scribers, at $1.50, and in addition, if re- 
quested, a beautiful cabinet photograph 
of Mrs. Stone, postpaid, by mail. 

2. For two new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send postpaid by mail a 
photograph of the residence of Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, glue-mounted, gilt bevel- 
edge, warranted not to curl. 


3. For two new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send a copy of ‘The 


Heavenly Twins,” by Mme. Sarah Grand. 


4. For ten new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will send prepaid, by express, 
a beautiful glass transparency of Mrs. 
Stone’s residence for window decoration. 

5. Every paid-up subscriber who sends 
us one new subscriber with $1.50, may 
have, postpaid, a cabinet photograph of 
Lucy Stone. 

6. Every subscriber in arrears who sends 
us One Or more new subscribers at $1.50 
each may either be credited 50 cents on 
indebtedness for each new subscriber, or 
receive the cabinet photograph of Mrs. 
Stone. 

7. Every paid-up subscriber who sends 
$4.50 and two new subscribers may re- 
ceive a renewal of the paper for one year 
and a cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone. 

8. Any person who sends four new 
subscribers, and $6, will receive the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for one year free, anda 
cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone. 


9. A cabinet photograph of Mrs. Stone 
is offered as a premium for five new sub- 
scribers to the Woman’s Column, at 25 
cents each. 

10. For a club of twenty new subscri- 
bers for the Woman’s Column, at 25 cents 
each, we will send the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
free for one year. 

In all these offers the cash must accom- 
pany the subscriptions, with a specific 
statement of the offer accepted. If pre- 
ferred, a cabinet photograph of Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, or of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. or of Miss Frances E. Willard, will 
be sent in place of one of Mrs. Stone. 





” AN INDIAN POETESS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


Sometime ago the Charleston (S.C.) | 


News and Courier contained the following 
item. 


under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Indian Association, Miss E. Pauline John- 


son, of Canada, read several original | 
She is the daughter of a Mohawk | 


poems. 
Indian Chief. Miss Johnson appeared in 


the costume of her tribe, which included a | 
necklace of cinnamon bear claws and a | 


bracelet of panther claws.” 
The following additional information 
will be interesting. Miss Johnson’s In- 


dian name is Ken-yen-neen-tha, which | 
means the Snow Drift, and her father, | 


who is now dead, was Chief George H. M. 
Johnson, of Chiefswood, near Brantford, 
Ont. 


Miss Johnson is the only Indian I can | 


remember hearing of who has ever writ- 
ten poetry. As I write, one of her poems 
lies by me; from it I make the following 


extract, which shows the mighty power | 


of Red Jacket as an orator. 


“Through war’s o’er-clouded skies 
His higher flush of oratory woke, 
And factious schemes succumbed whene’er 


he spoke 
To bid his people rise.” 
MCDONALD FURMAN. 
Ramsey, 8S. C., February 7, 1894. 





THE DRAMA. 


GRAND OPERA HOvusE.—Next Monday | 


evening ‘*False Colors,” a new American 
play. by Mr. Mark Price, will be presented 

y the stock company of that theatre. 
For weeks this piece has been in rehearsal, 
and will show the members of the com- 
pany to better advantage than any play 
which they have appeared in this season. | 
‘*False Colors” has its scenes laid in Amer- | 
ica, its characters taken from Americans, | 
its episodes built upon American happen. | 
ings. Two elements of the piece show | 
how habit creates desires which are almost | 
impossible to control. One of these is | 
drinking. The other is gambling—that is. 
the aristocratic gambling of the stock | 
exchange. In the former phase of life is | 
pictured a man educated, retined and with 
all bright prospects before him. Liquor's 
influence carries him down the steep grade 
until every semblance of the man in his 
normal condition is gone. He is suddenly 
awakened to a full realization of his con- 
dition through the influence of a girl, an 
Irish serving maid, tender, pure and 
honest. She lifts with her gentleness and 
love the man who has been ostracised 
from society, forgotten by his former 
associates. The first act of the drama is 
laid in Nevada, and following this on the 
Hudson river. The name of the individual 
who has —2 fallen and prospered 
again, is Joe Crosby, and the part will be 
played by Joseph Haworth. Crosby’s 
associate and evil genius is Howard 
Carson, played by Mark Price. May Riley, 
the rescuer of Crosby, will be ey by 
Helen Dayne. Howard Gould in the first 
act will impersonate Tom Sherlock, and 
in the succeeding acts the son. Wm. 
Mestayer has a capital part as Lawyer | 
Sedgewick. Miss Annie Clarke, as Mrs. 
Sherlocke, will picture the patient mother. | 
This is said to be the best part Miss Clarke | 
has had this season. As Blanche Carson, | 
Miss Isabelle Evesson has the role of a | 
handsome, affectionate and pure girl. | 
Frank J. Keenan will act the part of 
Detective Bond. Miss Kate Ryan will 
play the part of Elmira Crofton, an aged 
matron who believes she is in communica- 
tion with her departed kindred. On Wash- 
ington’s birthday, Thursday, and on Sat- | 
urday, matinees will be given. Seats 
should be ordered as early as possible, as 
large houses are assured. 

— — 





HOLLIS STREET THEATRE will present 
on Feb. 19, Mr. E. H. Sothern, surrounded | 
by a strong supporting company, in his | 
latest success, ‘*Sheridan, or the Maid of 
Bath.” Mr. Sothern is too well-known to 
need introduction. His new play, emi- 
nently successful, is by Paul M. Potter, 
and is a novelty in the way of showing 
Mr. Sothern in a different line of charac- | 
ters from those with which the public are | 
familiar. 





The role that Mr. Sothern will | 
assume is that of Richard Brinsley Sheri- | 
dan, the peerless English wit. orator and | 
author. The scenes of the play are laid 
at Bath, which was the social centre of | 
England 200 years ago, and it has been 
Mr. Sothern’s aim that the scenic portion | 
of the play and the costumes should be 
historically accurate in every detail. The 
time is laid in the period of England’s 
gayest and most gallant humor, and the 
entire production cannot fail to be a most 
agreeable one in every particular. 
— ni 


COLUMBIA THEATRE.—‘ Last three 
weeks of ‘Charley’s Aunt!’” is the an- 
nouncement that comes from the manage- 
ment of this theatre. Notwithstanding 
the phenomenal success of the play, they 
cannot continue it longer than the brief 
period stated, as — engagements 
preclude the possibility of doing so. 


— — 


FARK THEATRE.—The engagement of 
Rusgell’s Comedians at the Park Theatre 
is now half over. *About Town” has 
filled Managers Stetson’s new theatre at 
every performance with intensely amused 
audiences. Mr. Russell says that he will 
= a number of new features next 
wee 


— —⸗ 

BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—‘‘Yon 
Yonson” will be seen again at the Bow- 
doin Square Theatre next week, with Mr. 
Gus Heege in his own original creation of 
the title character. The great scene of 
the log jam, incidental to the action of the 
drama, will be elaborately presented. 





At a meeting in Boston the other day, | 


| has held several positions o 


WALTER BAKER & C0, 
COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
(Medals and Diplomas) 
World's Columbian 


On the following articles 









Rik 
AN ) BREAKFAST (000A, 
PVT) PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLA 
 PLAGERMAN SWEET CHOCOLA' 
bias CHOCOLATE, 
Pi) PL COCOA BUTTER, 
2 LP ag ro rt 
form even composition.” 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO.. DORCHESTER. MASS. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








New England Women’s Club, 5 Park st,— 
Monday, Feb. 19, 4.00 P.M., Mrs. A. M. Diaz wil} 
speak on “‘Human Beings.” Club Tea at 6.30. 








All Kinds of Fine Sewing, Mending and 
Darning, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Repairin 
Bnsheling, Iuiloring, etc. Send postal and I will 
, call, Mks. A. ARNTZEN, Hotel Howland, Suite 11, 
218 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





Wanted.—A lady, who is a self-trained nurse, 
| would like a situation as nurse, or nurse and com. 
| panion. She can furnish excellent references ag 
| to ability, and makes a specialty of night work. 
| Termsreasonable, Address Miss M.R. WALLCUT 

92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. , 
| January 29, 1894. 





Wanted.—Copying or writing of any kind by a 
| lady of education and literary ability, or in connes. 
tion with some newspaper or magazine, as con- 
| tributor or otherwise. Work at home or elsewhere, 
| Address M. C., WOMAN's JOURNAL Office. 





OST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spe tacles in a 
case. The finder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 





Shorthand.—W anted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 8t 





A Position Wanted as bookkeeper, cashier, 
amanuensis, or private secretary, by a lady who 
trust. Address 
HELEN MAR, 50 Hereford St., Boston. 





The Woman’s Journal Pariors, 3 Park 8t. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal! parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp. 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JuxKo- 
TION and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago, and 7 P.M. sleeping -car to Chicago. 

For Usion rer and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
ey am. 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 9.40 
Pee I 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For CAMBRIDGK, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.80, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 


For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 


For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For AYER JUNCTION and FiTcHBURG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


Local téme-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston f 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. pot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

WwW. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent. 


PARTY AND RECEPTION 


GLOVES 


in every color and length, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 

















FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 


large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Wovurn for 
& public tustitution, summer poarding. house, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. 
half a mile from two railroad stat: and half ap 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Addr:ss Mrs. Sucsae 
T. Converse, % Sherman Wol on 
— — Hi. B. Biackweil, 3 Park 8t., 
N.B.—Will pay any real estate agent, who fret 
introduces a buyer, a commission of per cent in 
case a sale is «flected to the party int 


uced. 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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